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Organized Crime? 


Part 2: Paris Peace Conference of 1919 & 
The Establishment of a New World Order 
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By William P. Litynski 


Paris Peace Conference of ш 





Edward M. House (standing, far left) appeals with member of the Commission on 1 League of Nations in April 1919. 

Seated, left to right: Japanese Ambassador to Great Britain Sutemi Chinda, Japanese diplomat Nobuaki Makino, Leon 
Bourgeois (France), Robert Cecil (Member of British Parliament and member of the Milner Group), Vittorio Orlando (Prime 
Minister of Italy), Epitacio Pessoa (later President of Brazil); Eleftherios Venizelos (Prime Minister of Greece). Standing, left to 
right: Constantine Diamandy (Rumania), “Colonel” Edward M. House, Roman Dmowski (Poland), Milenko R. Vesnitch (Serbia), 
General Jan Christian Smuts (future Prime Minister of South Africa), Woodrow Wilson (President of the United States), Karal 
Kramar (Czechoslovakia), Paul Hymans (Foreign Minister of Belgium), unidentified, Chinese diplomat Dr. V.K. Wellington Koo, 
Jaime Batalha-Reis (Portugal), Vittorio Scialoja (Foreign Minister of Italy), and unidentified. 

(Photo: Manuscripts & Archives, Yale University) 


Decisions made at the Paris Peace Conference or recognized before the Paris Peace Conference 
e Establishment of the League of Nations 
e Establishment of the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
e Establishment of the Council on Foreign Relations 
e independence of Poland, Hungary, Finland, Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia 
e Creation of Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia 
e German Empire, Russian Empire, and Austro-Hungarian Empire 
e Partition and territorial occupation (and later collapse) of the Ottoman Empire (Treaty of Sevres) 
e Creation of Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, and Palestine (both Israel and Jordan) 
e Massive reparations payment against Germany (Weimar Republic) 
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American Jewish financier Bernard Baruch (far right) appears with (from left to right) Louis Loucheur (French diplomat), Member 
of Parliament Winston Churchill (standing), and British Prime Minister David Lloyd George at the Paris Peace Conference in 
1919. David Lloyd George was the Prime Minister of Great Britain from December 7, 1916 to October 22, 1922. 
















Members of “The Inquiry” appear together at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919. Seated, from left to right: Charles Homer Haskins, Isaiah 
Bowman, Sidney Mezes, James Brown Scott, and David Hunter Miller. Standing, from left to right: Charles Seymour, Robert H. Lord, William 
L. Westermann, Mark Jefferson, Edward M. House, George Louis Beer, Douglas W. Johnson, Clive Day, William Edward Lunt, James T. 


Shotwell, and Allyn A. Young. (Photo: Manuscripts & Archives, Yale University Library) 


Everyone in this photo except for Westermann, Jefferson, Beer, Lunt, and Shotwell were members of the Council on Foreign Relations in 
1922. James T. Shotwell was a member of the Council on Foreign Relations. Edward M. House was the head of "The Inquiry" and the 
founder of the Council on Foreign Relations. 


Charles Homer Haskins, James Brown Scott, Charles Seymour, Robert H. Lord, Edward M. House, Douglas W. Johnson, Clive Day, and 
James T. Shotwell were members of the American Institute of International Affairs. 
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Front page photo: Members of the Inquiry appear together at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919. Seated, from left to right: 
Charles Homer Haskins, Isaiah Bowman, Sidney Mezes, James Brown Scott, and David Hunter Miller. Standing, from left to 
right: Charles Seymour, Robert H. Lord, W. L. Westermann, Mark Jefferson, Edward M. House, George Louis Beer, Douglas W. 
Johnson, Clive Day, W. E. Lunt, James T. Shotwell, and Allyn A. Young. Everyone in that photo except for Westermann, 
Jefferson, Beer, and Lunt were members of the Council on Foreign Relations (CFR). Edward M. House was the founder of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, an internationalist organization located in New York City. 








I 
PREPARATIONS FOR PEACE 
BY SIDNEY EDWARD MEZES 


THE INQUIRY 


In September, 1917, five months after the United 
. States entered the war, Colonel House, at the request of 
` President Wilson, began to gather a body of experts to 
collect and collate data that might be needed eventually 
at the Peace Conference. The President felt that the 
United States was especially in need of such specialists 
at the Conference because of its traditional policy of 
isolation and the consequent lack, in its governmen- 
tal departments, of a personnel thoroughly conversant, 
through intimate contact, with the inter-relations and 
` internal composition of the European and Asiatic powers 
_ and their various dependencies. It was the desire of the 
- President that this work of preparation should be carried 
forward with as little publicity as possible (hence the un- 
informing name), in order that premature expectations of 
| peace should not be excited and thus, to however slight 
A degree, slow down the war-making activities of the 
- nation. 

Mr. David Hunter Miller, of the New York bar, was 
| made treasurer of The Inquiry, and early in 1918 Mr. 
Walter Lippmann, previously of the editorial staff of 
the New Republic, was named secretary. Headquarters 
were set up in the home of the American Geographical 
Society, in New York, by courtesy of its board of trustees. 
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6 WHAT REALLY HAPPENED AT PARIS 


By the middle of October tentative boundaries for the 
whole of Mittel Europa had been worked out, and in 
November these were sent to Colonel House, who was 
then in Paris, representing our government in the armi- 
stice negotiations and the arrangements for the Peace 
Conference that followed. In January, 1919, a “Black 
Book," illustrated by maps, was prepared for our pleni- 
potentiaries, laying down and discussing revised boun- 
daries; and in February, after conferences with our col- 
leagues of other delegations, a “Red Book,” with further 
revision, was made ready for them. With this report 
The Inquiry, renamed the Territorial Section. of the 
Peace Conference, practically dissolved as an organiza- 
tion, although most of its members continued to render 
service as individuals for some months longer. 

As to personnel, the problem proved to be less difi- 
cult than at first it threatened to be. Policies would, of 
course, be determined, and the culminating negotiations 
conducted by our plenipotentiaries. 


ating facts, and of digesting them for prompt and handy 


use, Work of such detail could not be expected of: 
statesmen and diplomats, nor would they have been 
The need was for men expert in 
Consequently the staff was in the main re-/ 


competent for it. 
rescarch. 
cruited from strong universities and colleges but also> 


from among former officials, lawyers, and business men, } 


The studies that were made during the winter, spring, 
and autumn of 1918 in the geography, history, есо-) 
nomic resources, political organization and affiliations, | 


and ethnic and cultural characteristics of the peoples апд. 


territories in Europe, Africa, Asia, and the islands of the 
Pacific, served as tests for the selection and elimination 


The Inquiry staf | 
would thus be limited to the rôle of gathering and evalu- f 
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of workers; the men making these studies and reporting 
thereon were under constant observation, and as a result 
the best fitted among them emerged and were put in 
charge of various subdivisions of the work and assigned 
groups of assistants. As a consequence, by the fall of 
1918 The Inquiry was thus organized: 


Director, Dr. S. E. Mezes; College of the Cit | 
rector, Dr. 5. E. Mezes; Col ty of New York. 
Chief Territorial Specialist, Dr. Isaiah Bowman; American Ceo- 
graphical Societ y.! | 
Regional Specialists: 
For the northwestern frontiers—Dr. Charles H. Haskins: Har- 
vard University. Pd 
For Poland and Russia—Dr. R. H. Lord; Harvard Universi 
| e Ж. Fl. Lord; Ha | Iniversity, 
For Austria-Hungary—Dr. Charles Seymour; Yale (ўе. 
For Italian boundaries—Dr. W. E. Lunt: Haverford College. 
For the Balkans—Dr. Clive Day; Yale University. 
For Western Asia—Dr. W. L. Westermann: University of Wis- 
consin. 
For the Far East—Capt. 5. К, Hornbeck, U. $, А. 
For Colonial Problems—Mr. George L. Beer, formerly of Colum- 
. bia University. | | 
Economie Specialist, Dr. A. A. Young; Cornell University. 
Librarian. and Specialist in History, Dr. James T. Shotwell: Co- 
lumbia University. | 
Specialist in Boundary Geography, Maj. Douglas Johnson: Colum- 
bia University. | 
Chief. Cartograpber, Prof. Mark Jefferson; State Norn 
rtograpber, Prof, | d ormal ege 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. чы 


Besides The Inquiry proper, and affiliated with al- 
though distinct Irom it, were the experts in international 
law, Mr. David Hunter Miller and Major James Brown 
Scott. | 

This body of men proceeded to Paris at the opening 
of December, 1918, except Mr. Miller, who had gone in 

! Dr. Bowman was named executive officer in the summer of 1918, after Mr. 


Walter Lippmann resigned as secreta Mete 
тч ц ry to undertake intelligence w 
afmy in France, intelligence work for the 
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MEMBERS OF IHE INQUIRY 
AT THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE IN 1919 


Edward M. House 
Gen. Tasker Bliss 


Sidney Mezes — Director of Division of Intelligence 

Isaiah Bowman — Chief of Territorial Intelligence 

Charles Seymour - Territorial Specialist on Austria-Hungary 

Clive Day — Territorial Specialist on the Balkans 

Robert H. Lord — Territorial Specialist on Russia and Poland 

Charles Homer Haskins — Territorial Specialist on France-Belgium-Schleswig 
W. E. Lunt — Territorial Specialist on Italy 

W. L. Westermann - Territorial Specialist on Western Asia 

George Louis Beer - Territorial Specialist on Africa 

Stanley K. Hornbeck - Territorial Specialist on Far East and Pacific 

Mr. Williams — Territorial Specialist on Far East and Pacific 

Lt. D. T. Nelson - Territorial Specialist on England 

W. Notestein — Territorial Specialist on Germany 

Dr. Roland B. Dixon - Territorial Specialist on Inner Asia; Ethnography Specialist 


Douglas W. Johnson — Boundary Topography Specialist 
James T. Shotwell — History Specialist; Library Specialist 
Allyn A. Young — Economic and Statistics Specialist 

Col. Leonard Ayres — Economic and Statistics Specialist 

Mark Jefferson — Geography and Cartography Specialist 
William C. Bullitt — Current Intelligence Summaries Specialist 
Capt. Farabee — Ethnography Specialist 


Maj. James Brown Scott — Technical Adviser 

David Hunter Miller — Technical Adviser 

Joseph C. Grew — Secretary and Supervising Director 

Capt. Richard C. Patterson Jr. — Executive Officer of the Executive Office 


W. L. Blank, Cartography 

D. P. Frary, Reference 

Louis H. Gray, Near East/Caucasus 
Robert J. Kerner, Austrian Nationalism 
Armin K. Lobeck, Cartography 

Albert Lybyer, History 

Parker T. Moon, Research 

Preston Slossen, History 

O. G. Stratton, Law, Cartography 


Destination: Paris Peace Conference 


U. 5. 5. GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Alverson, L. T. 
Auchincloss, Mrs. Gordon 
Ayres, L. P. Colonel U. S. A. 
Bardazzer, Augus 

Beer, G. L. 

Render, Robert 

Benham, Miss Edith 
Benson, Mrs. W. S. 

Blank, W. J. 

Booth, Susie 

Bowman, I. 

Bretan, Dean 

Brooks, Arthur 

Bullitt, William C. 
Campbell, J. M. Major U. & A. 
The Italian Ambassador 
Cellere, Countess 

Cellere, Miss 

Cellere, Master 

Childs, T. M. Capt. U. 5. A, 


Churchill, Brig. General U. S. A. 


Close, Gilbert F. 

Coney, H. C. 

Creel, George 

Crocker, Henry G, 

The American Ambassador 
to England 

Davis, Mrs. 

Day, C. 

Dixon, R, B. 

Dresel, E. L. 

Farabee, Wm: C. Capt. U. S. A. 

Felio, L. F. 2nd Lt. U. S. A. 

Fenstermacher, H. N. 

Ferguson, Walter G. 

Finch, Geo. A 

Fitzgerald, John J. 

Fleming, Victor Ist Lt. U.S. A. 

Fling, F. M. Major U. 5. A. 

Fosdick, R. B. 

Frary, D. P. 

Furlong, C. W. Major U. S. A. 

(Goldstein, H. 

Gray, L. H. 

Gregory, George D. 

Grayson, Gary T. Rear Ad. 

Grew, Mrs. Joseph C. 

Griffin, F. J. Major U.S. А. 

Haskin, C. H. 

Harris, George H. 

Harrison. Leland 


PASSENGER LIST 


ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY 





Clerk 


General Staff 

Personal Attendent to the Italian Ambassador 
Specialist 

United Press 

Secretary to Mrs. Wilson 


Asst to Specialist 

Maid to Mrs. Wilson 

Specialist 

Maid to Miss Cellere 

Personal Attendant to the President 
Attached to Commission 

General Staff 


Special Military Aide 

General Staff 

Confidential Clerk to the President 

Clerk 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information 
Assistant to Technical Advisor 


Specialist 

Ass't to Specialist 
Attached to Commission 
Ass't to Specialist 


Clerk 

Secret Service 

Ass't to Technical Advisor 
Secret Service 

Signal Corps | 
Special Military Aide 


Ass't to Specialist 

Special Military Aide 

Clerk 

Ass't to Specialist 

Confidential Clerk to Major Scott 
Naval Aide to the President 


Signal Corps 

Specialist 

Ass't Disbursing Officer of the Commission 
Ass't Secretary of the Commission 


The USS George Washington Passenger List for December 4, 1918 
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192 
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198 


70 
170 
178 


160 
119 
192 
152 
198 
152 
120) 
130 
126 
172 
132 
184 
164 
168 


79 
130 
41 
40 
57 











Hornbeck, S. K. Capt. U. S. А.  Ass't to Specialist 
Huddle, J. K. Confidential Clerk 
Higgins, Miss К W. Special Stenographer (M. 1. IX) 
Jefferson, M. Specialist 

Jordan, R. H. Colonel U. 5. A General Stafi 

The French Ambassado 

lusserand, Madame 

Kerner, P. J. Assistant to Specialist 

Knapp. Н. ©. Rear Admiral U 5. 

Landvowt. Wm. А "ecrit Service 

The Secretary of State 

ansing, Mrs. Robert 1 

obeck, A.K. ^ Asst to Specialist 

oup. Rosilie Ward to Countess Leliere 

oup, August Personal Attendant to Count Cellere 
Long. George E. Asst to Col. lordan 

Lord | Specialist 

Lunt, W. E. Specialist 

Lybyer, Н. A. Аве to Specialist 

Macatee, R. B. Confidential Clerk 

Marston, Hunter 5. Major U. $ А. G. D. 

Меен, William Disbursing Officer of the Commission 
Meze: 5. E. Director of Specialists 

Mezes, M. r& & E. 

Miller. Mrs. David Huntet 

Moon. P. T. iss t to Specialist 

Mundy, L, E. Clerk 

MUTI hy. loseph E. "ecret Servict 

Nevin, Jahn J. International News Service 

Patchin, Philip H. Ass'r Sec'y of the Commission 

Pratt, W. V, Captain U. 5. № 

Probert, L. C. Associated Press 

Konimus, L. W. Clerk 

Scott, James B. Major U. >. A Technical Advisor 

Scott. Mrs. J. B. X 

SuTree, L.. Spécials 

Chi well, l, T. Specialist 

Skinner, S. Y. Clerk 

Glosson, Р. W. Ass't to Specialist 

Sive, John Q. Secret Service 

Smith. Svdnev Y. Attached to Commission 

Starling. Edmund W Secret Service 

Storck, J. Asst to Spectalist 

Stratton, О. (7. Ass't to Specialist 

Stevens. G. F. Personal Attendant to Mr. White 
Stubbs, |. B Ass't to Specialist 
Sullivan, Jahn L. Secret Servige 
Sweet. R. C. Confidential Sec'y to Sec'v of State 
Sweem, Charles Private Stenographer to the President 
The President 

The Secretary of State 

The French Ambassador 

The Italian Ambassador 

The American Ambassador to England 

Vorhazzo Matilde Maid to Madame Jusserand 

Welsh, C. B. Confidential Clerk 

Westermann, W. L. Specialist 

White, Henry Commissioner Plenipotentiary 
Wilson, Mrs. 

Young, A. A. Specialist 
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December 4, 1918 The USS George Washington passenger list included the Inquiry: 
Beer, George L., Colonies, Africa 

Blank, W.L., Cartography 

Bowman, Isaiah, Chief of Territorial Intelligence 

Day, Clive, Balkans 

Dixon, Roland B., Russia, Inner Asia 

Frary, D.P., Reference 

Gray, Louis H., Near East/Caucasus 

Haskins, Charles H., France-Belgium-Schleswig, History 
Hornbeck, Stanley K., Far East 

Jefferson, Mark, Chief Cartographer 

Kerner, Robert J., Austrian Nationalism 

Lobeck, Armin K., Cartography 

Lord, Robert H., Russia and Poland 

Lunt, William E., Italy 

Lybyer, Albert, History 

Mezes, Sidney E., Director 

Moon, Parker T., Research 

Seymour, Charles, Austria-Hungary 

Shotwell, James T., History 

Slossen, Preston, History 

Stratton, O.G., Law, Cartography 

Westermann, W.L., Turkey/Near East/Western Asia 
Young, A.A., Economics 

(Source: Gelfand, The Inquiry pp. 168-9, Shotwell At the Paris Peace Conference). 





Also on board were President and Mrs. Wilson, Sec. Lansing, Henry White (Commissioner), James Scott, Col. Leonard Ayres 
(Army Statistician), George Creel (publicity/censorship) 


Other geographers and cartographers of the Inquiry not going to Paris included: 
Charles Besswerger 

John W. Brabeck 

William Briesemeister, Cartographer 

Mary Carwood 

Eugene Van Cleef, Rainfall/temperature maps of Latin America 
Stuart Davis 

Nevin Fenneman, Geology 

Charles Kirsch 

George McBride, AGS Librarian 

W. F. Mathews 

Frederick Morris, Cartography 

Herman Nagel 

H.D. Ralphs 

Ellen Churchill Semple, Near East, Austro-Hungarian border 
Everett K. Taidor 

Russell L. Wiget 





Notes: 

(Source: Gelfand, The Inquiry) 

At Paris others members included: Douglas W. Johnson, Cartographer, Boundary topography, East Adriatic 
Interestingly, a young J.K. Wright was also in Paris at this time, and dined with [Isaiah] Bowman during the Peace Conference! 
Wright was later (1920) hired by Bowman as Librarian of the American Geographical Society. Bowman also met Lawrence of 
Arabia and Feisal, Sherif of Mecca. 


Source: Papers of Mark Jefferson, Eastern Michigan University 
http://monarch.gsu.edu/jcrampton/politics/ 






ere VAM A GALL! 





Members of the Reparations Commission appear together at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919. Seated from left to right: 
Herbert Hoover, Gen. Tasker Bliss, W. S. Benson, Bernard Baruch, and Henry M. Robinson. Standing from left to right: Thomas 
W. Lamont, Whitney H. Shepardson, Norman H. Davis, Edward M. House, Gordon Auchincloss, and Vance McCormick. 
Everyone in this photo except for Bernard Baruch and W. S. Benson were members of the Council on Foreign Relations. 
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From left to right: British Prime Minister David Lloyd George, Italian Prime Minister of Italy Vitt 
France Georges Clemenceau, and American President Woodrow Wilson meet at the Paris Peace Conference in Versailles. 
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Heads of state appear at the Paris Peace Conference of 1919 in Versailles, France. From left to right: Italy’s Prime Minister Vittorio Orlando, 
British Prime Minister David Lloyd George, Prime Minister of France Georges Clemenceau, and America’s President Woodrow Wilson. 
(Bettmann/CORBIS) 
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Leaving the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles after signing the Peace Treaty on June 20, 1919, Prime Minister of France Georges Clemenceau, 
Woodrow Wilson, Sonnino, and British Prime Minister David Lloyd George tip their hats to the cheering crowd. (Bettmann/CORBIS) 
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3. David Lloyd George (center) and the British empire delegation, which caused him 
considerable trouble at the Peace Conference. General Jan Smuts, the influential 
South African foreign minister, is second from the left in the front row. Lloyd 
George is flanked by Arthur Balfour, his foreign secretary (leff),and the dyspeptic Billy 
Hughes of Australia (right). Winston Churchill is to the right of the table, and Henry 
Wilson, Lloyd George’s cynical military adviser, stands behind his left shoulder. 


This picture was published in Paris 1919: Six Months That Changed the World by Margaret MacMillan. The German delegation 
would sign the Versailles Treaty on June 28, 1919, exactly five years after the assassination of Austrian Archduke Franz 


Ferdinand in Sarajevo. 
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The seating plan at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919. Thirty-two countries, form belligerents to neutrals, were invited to send 
delegates to Paris. The full Peace Conference met only eight times. 


“These territorial disputes are of importance because they continued to lacerate relationships between neighboring states until well into 
the period of World War II and even later. The names of Fiume, Thrace, Bessarabia, Epirus, Transylvania, Memel, Vilna, Teschen, the 
saar, Danzig, and Macedonia were still echoing as battle-cries of overheated nationalists twenty years after the Peace Conference 
assembled at Paris. The work of that conference had undoubtedly reduced the numbers of minority peoples, but this had only served to 
increase the intensity of feeling of the minorities remaining. The numbers of these remained large. There were over 1,000,000 
Germans in Poland, 550,000 in Hungary, 3,100,000 in Czechoslovakia, about 700,000 in Romania, 500,000 in Yugoslavia, and 
250,000 in Italy. There were 450,000 Magyars in Yugoslavia, 750,000 in Czechoslovakia, and about 1,500,000 in Romania. There 
were about 5,000,000 White Russians and Ukrainians in Poland and about 1,100,000 of these in Romania. To protect these minorities 
the Allied and Associated Powers forced the new states of central and eastern Europe to sign minority treaties, by which these 
minorities were granted a certain minimum of cultural and political rights. These treaties were guaranteed by the League of Nations, 
but there was no power to enforce observation of their terms. The most that could be done was to issue a public reprimand against the 
offending government, as was done, more than once, for example, against Poland." 

— Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 280-281 


“The disarmament provisions of the peace treaties were much easier to draw up than to enforce. It was clearly understood that the 
disarmament of the defeated Powers was but the first step toward the general disarmament of the victor nations as well. In the case of 
the Germans this connection was explicitly made in the treaty so that it was necessary, in order to keep Germany legally disarmed, for 
the other signers of the treaty to work constantly toward general disarmament after 1919 lest the Germans claim that they were no 
longer bound to remain disarmed. In all of the treaties, certain weapons like tanks, poisonous gas, airplanes, heavy artillery, and 
warships over a certain size, as well as all international trade in arms, were forbidden. Germany was allowed a small navy fixed in 
number and size of vessels, while Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria were allowed no navy worthy of the name. Each army was restricted 
in size, Germany to 100,000 men, Austria to 30,000, Hungary to 35,000, and Bulgaria to 20,000. Moreover, these men had to be 
volunteers on twelve-year enlistments, and all compulsory military training, general staffs, or mobilization plans were forbidden. 
These training provisions were a mistake, forced through by the Anglo-Americans over the vigorous protests of the French. The 
Anglo-Americans regarded compulsory military training as "militaristic"; the French considered it the natural concomitant of universal 
manhood suffrage and had no objections to its use in Germany, since it would provide only a large number of poorly trained men; they 
did, however, object to the twelve-year enlistment favored by the British, since this would provide Germany with a large number of 
highly trained men who could be used as officers in any revived German Army. On this, as in so many issues where the French were 
overruled by the Anglo-Americans, time was to prove that the French position was correct." 

— Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 281 


“The reparations provisions of the treaties caused some of the most violent arguments at the Peace Conference and were a prolific 
source of controversy for more than a dozen years after the conference ended. The efforts of the Americans to establish some rational 
basis for reparations, either by an engineering survey of the actual damage to be repaired or an economic survey of Germany's capacity 
to pay reparations, were shunted aside, largely because of French objections. At the same time, American efforts to restrict reparations 
to war damages, and not allow them to be extended to cover the much larger total of war costs, were blocked by the British, who 
would have obtained much less under damages than under costs. By proving to the French that the German capacity to pay was, in 
fact, limited, and that the French would get a much larger fraction of Germany's payments under “damages” than under “costs,” the 
Americans were able to cut down on the British demands, although the South African delegate, General Smuts, was able to get military 
pensions inserted as one of the categories for which Germany had to pay. The French were torn between a desire to obtain as large a 
fraction as possible of Germany's payments and a desire to pile on Germany such a crushing burden of indebtedness that Germany 
would be ruined beyond the point where it could threaten French security again. The British delegation was sharply divided. The chief 
British financial delegates, Lords Cunliffe and Sumner, were so astronomically unrealistic in their estimates of Germany's ability to 
pay that they were called the “heavenly twins,” while many younger members of the delegation led by John Maynard (later Lord) 
Keynes, either saw important economic limits on Germany's ability to pay or felt that a policy of fellowship and fraternity should 
incline Britain toward a low estimate of Germany's obligations. Feeling was so high on this issue that it proved impossible to set an 
exact figure for Germany's reparations in the treaty itself. Instead a compromise, originally suggested by the American John Foster 
Dulles, was adopted. By this, Germany was forced to admit an unlimited, theoretical obligation to pay but was actually bound to pay 
for only a limited list of ten categories of obligations. The former admission has gone down in history as the “war-guilt clause" 
(Article 231 of the treaty). By it Germany accepted "the responsibility of Germany and her allies for causing all the loss and damage to 
which the Allied and Associated Governments and their nationals have been subjected as a consequence of the war imposed upon them 
by the aggression of Germany and her allies." The following clause, Article 232, was concerned with the reparations obligation, 
listing ten categories of damages of which the tenth, concerned with pensions and inserted by General Smuts, represented a liability 
larger than the aggregate of the preceding nine categories together. Since a considerable period was needed for the Reparations 
Commission to discover the value of these categories, the Germans were required to begin immediate delivery to the victors of large 
quantities of property, chiefly coal and timber. Only in May 1921 was the full reparations obligation presented to the Germans. 
Amounting to 132 thousand million gold marks (about 32.5 billion dollars), this bill was accepted by Germany under pressure of a six- 
day ultimatum, which threatened to occupy the Ruhr Valley. The reparations clauses of the other treaties were of little significance. 
Austria was unable to pay any reparations because of the weakened economic condition of that stump of the Habsburg Empire. 
Bulgaria and Hungary paid only small fractions of their obligations before all reparations were wiped out in the financial debacle of 
1931-1932." — Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 281-283 


“The treaties made at Paris had no enforcement provisions worthy of the name except for the highly inadequate Rhineland clauses 
which we have already mentioned. It is quite clear that the defeated Powers could be made to fulfill the provisions of these treaties 
only if the coalition which had won the war were to continue to work as a unit. This did not occur. The United States left the coalition 
as a result of the Republican victory over Wilson in the congressional elections of 1918 and the presidential election of 1920. Italy was 
alienated by the failure of the treaty to satisfy her ambitions in the Mediterranean and Africa. But these were only details. If the Anglo- 
French Entente had been maintained, the treaties could have been enforced without either the United States or Italy. It was not 
maintained. Britain and France saw the world from points of view so different that it was almost impossible to believe that they were 
looking at the same world. The reason for this was simple, although it had many complex consequences and implications. Britain, 
after 1918, felt secure, while France felt completely insecure in the face of Germany. As a consequence of the war, even before the 
Treaty of Versailles was signed, Britain had obtained all her chief ambitions in respect to Germany. The German Navy was at the 
bottom of Scapa Flow, scuttled by the Germans themselves; the German merchant fleet was scattered, captured, and destroyed; the 
German colonial rivalry was ended and its areas occupied; the German commercial rivalry was crippled by the loss of its patents and 
industrial techniques, the destruction of all its commercial outlets and banking connections throughout the world, and the loss of its 
rapidly growing prewar markets. Britain had obtained these aims by December 1918 and needed no treaty to retain them." 

— Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 283 
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Source: Manuscripts & Amenives, Yale University Library 

Produced for reference use only. (mssa.img.008107) 
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Edward M. House and his entourage pose for a group photo en route to Europe on the SS Rotterdam in 1916. Left to right: Dudley Field 


Malone, Clifford N. Carver, Edward Mandell House, Sidney Edward Mezes, and Cary T. Grayson. 
(Photo: Underwood & Underwood, New York/Manuscripts & Archives, Yale University Library) 








MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE MISSION, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1917 


Members of the House Mission in November-December 1917, led by “Colonel” Edward Mandell House 


“On Friday, 4 January 1918, a short grey-haired Texan walked into the White House in Washington DC. Two things were on his 
mind. In the first place, he was seeking a way of keeping the new Bolshevik regime in Russia in the Western alliance. Second, 
he hoped that his country's unrivalled economic power would provide the means of bringing the war to a close. Edward M. 
House, at fifty-nine, belonged to the select club of 'those who have the power to end it'. There was a lot of talk about peace in 
the first week of January 1918. The Bolsheviks, on signing a ceasefire with the Central Powers (Germany and Austria-Hungary) 
on 15 December, had presented a six-point programme for a peace without annexations or indemnities; it could appeal to an 
American president who, before going to war with Germany the previous April, had called for 'peace without victory'. The 
civilian authorities in Berlin had answered the Russians with a 'Christmas Declaration' that appeared to accept the Bolshevik 
terms. There was some doubt that Germany's Supreme Command - the Oberste Heeresleitung (OHL) would go along with this, 
but the Eastern and Central European initiatives demanded an immediate response from the West. A political deadlock of nearly 
four years seemed to be breaking. House was among those who believed, like a soldier on the front, that the war had created a 
totally novel situation, an international configuration of forces that had no precedent in history. So the response had to be radical. 
House, who served a most unusual president, believed he had the wherewithal to give it. He was himself no ordinary man. Most 
citizen soldiers who survived would shed their military titles as soon as they re-entered civilian life. House, on the other hand, 
was a civilian who delighted in military title. He was addressed as 'Colonel', though he had never been a soldier and had seen no 
battle; the honour had been bestowed on him in Houston for his sage advice to four successive governors of Texas. He was voted 
to no office, he held no post; but an inherited fortune had given him the power of influence, and a keen political mind did the 
rest. His talents were appreciated on the two continents. Clemenceau would regard him as a super-civilized man out of the 
wastes of Texas, who saw everything, understood everything and, acting on his own sense, knew how to be heard and respected 
by everybody'. The young English diplomat Harold Nicolson called him 'an affable Athena'. Woodrow Wilson, twenty-eighth 
President of the United States, spoke of him as his 'privy counsellor', and it was in that capacity that he had been called to the 
White House. Wilson wanted House to help him draft a speech on America's war aims which would answer the Russians, rally 
the Allies and drive a wedge between the rulers and the ruled of Germany. But above all it had to show the world that the 
American initiative that January represented a complete break with the past. House had come to Washington equipped with 
information and recommendations from a body of scholarly advisers known as 'The Inquiry'. (A strange vocabulary would be 
one of the marks of the New Diplomacy.) Under House's aimiable chairmanship, this group of 150 learned men had been 
meeting, in great secrecy, within the premises of the American Geographical Society of New York since September. Wilson's 
instructions to them had been to prepare data for a 'diplomatic offensive' and for an eventual peace conference structured in 
accordance with the new ideas. That Friday, House managed only to present the materials gathered; the drafting of the speech 
began the next morning. 'We actually got down to work at half-past ten,' House recorded in an impeccably kept diary, 'and 
finished remaking the map of the world, as we would have it, at half-past twelve o'clock.' They laboured alone, behind closed 
doors. Wilson himself typed up the final version and read it aloud to House on the Sunday afternoon. Both men were very 
moved. House told Wilson, "You will either be on the crest of the wave after it's delivered or reposing peacefully in the depths.’ 
This would be America's entry into Europe." 

— 1918: War and Peace by Gregor Dallas, p. 26-27 

















"Now the surrender document had to be drafted. Without House by his side, Wilson was more isolated than ever. He regarded 
his Secretary of State, Robert Lansing, as an idiot and went to the foreign diplomats for advice. In a conversation with Jusserand 
he weighed up the pros and cons of a 'Bolshevist' Germany over the Kaiser's Germany - they seemed to him equally evil. Three 
weeks after receiving Germany's first note, he at last called his Cabinet. Under the pressure of public opinion, their mood was 
pitiless. The Secretary of the Interior wanted negotiations postponed until German troops had been pushed across the Rhine. The 
Agriculture Secretary didn't think Germany's constitutional reforms were sincere. The Secretary of the Treasury said it was up to 
the military to set the terms. The Postmaster General simply demanded unconditional surrender. Wilson said that the force of 
public opinion might take him to a 'cyclone cellar' for forty-eight hours. When somebody remarked that the publishing of the 
peace notes without the consent of the Allies might seem to them coercion, Wilson replied that they needed coercion. So, 
incredibly, Wilson wrote his third note to Germany alone. It was almost as long as his second, and was even stronger in tone. 
The armistice would have 'to make a renewal of hostilities on the part of Germany impossible'. Germany would also have to 
conform better to Wilson's vision of the new world order: if the United States 'must deal with the military masters and 
the monarchical autocrats of Germany now, it must demand, not peace negotiations, but surrender'. Thus Wilson sought 
military capitulation and a transformation of Germany's institutions. Wilson wanted a revolution in Germany. His note 
also outlined the course to follow to end the hostilities. All his correspondence with Germany would be passed on to the Allied 
governments. Ifthey were ready to negotiate peace on the basis of Wilsonian principles, then their military advisers would be 
asked to submit terms for an armistice that would assure their people 'unrestricted power to safeguard and enforce the details of 
the peace'. Thus, while the basis of peace negotiations was to be laid by the Americans, the immediate military terms of the 
armistice were going to be set, as a technical preliminary, by Allied military experts. Somehow Wilson imagined there would be 
no conflict between the two. The note was forwarded to Berlin on 23 October [1918]." 

— 1918: War and Peace by Gregor Dallas, p. 89 











204 INTIMATE PAPERS OF COLONEL HOUSE 


Mr. Cravath fo Colonel House 
Panis, December 6, 1917 
Dear COLONEL House: 

... There has been a ghastly lack of coórdination between 
the Allies throughout the war both as to military and politi- 
cal action, resulting in an incalculable waste of lives and 
effort. While it seems to be generally recognized that, as the 
result of the collapse of Russia’s military effort and the 
disaster in Italy, there is greater need than ever for a close 
and sympathetic coórdination of the efforts of Great Britain, 
France, and Italy, very little real progress has thus far been 
made in accomplishing that result. This is due, in great 
measure, to the apparently ineradicable mutual suspicion 
and differences in temperament and method between the 
British and the French. The relations with Italy are compli- 
cated by her own peculiar ambitions in the war which make 
full coóperation between her and France and England very 
difficult. 

My observations lead me to believe that the recent con- 
ferences in Paris would have accomplished very little in the 
direction of the arrangements for coórdinated effort had it 
not been for the presence of the American delegates and 
their patient but firm insistence upon conclusions being 
reached while the conferences were together. It would be 
difficult to overstate the good which you and your Mission 
have thus accomplished although the work of forcing effec- 
tive coórdination has only begun. 

I am convinced that there cannot be an effective organi- 
zation and coórdinatlion of the efforts and resources of the 
United States, Great Britain, France, and Italy for the 
winning of the war until the United States is represented 
here on the ground by an important representative in every 
department of effort with the capacity and authority to 
make prompt decisions in consultation with the home 
Government and to force an agreement between the British, 
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French, and Italians on the important questions both politi- 
cal, economic, and military, which will constantly arise. 
Indeed I think there should be duplicate organizations for 
London and Paris each headed by an able man supported 
by an adequate staff. .. . 

The British and the French realize the need of the active 
intervention of the Americans and will welcome it." Indeed 
one is startled by the almost universal feeling among the 
statesmen of both countries that they must look to the 
United States for the leadership and energy which are 
necessary for the winning of the war. We therefore have not 
only the power to enforce our decisions but there is a willing- 
ness to accept them. This is a terrible responsibility that 
our entrance into the war has forced upon us but it must be 
accepted to the limit if the war is to be conducted effec- 
tively. ... 

With best wishes, I am as ever 

Very sincerely yours 
PauL D. CnAvATH 


The Americans themselves, so far as their national organi- 
zalion was concerned, yielded to the necessity of centrali- 
zalion despite their general repugnance to it, and they 
demanded the same of the Alles in the international 
organization. They vested control in the various boards 
that ruled American industrial life with an iron despotism. 


‘These domineering controllers of the economic and 
intellectual life of the United States, wrote Tardieu, 'left 
a bad taste in the mouths of many citizens; yet they were 
the price of victory. Thanks to their control, a market 
glutted with orders, a market in which unbridled competi- 
tion had led to an insane increase in prices, was reduced to 
order within a few weeks, with equality of treatment for all 

1 This conclusion does not entirely coincide with M. Tardieu's opinion. 
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U.S. President Woodrow Wilson's letter on October 14, 1918 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


Gentlemen: | "i. E. А 
I haves taken tne liberty of commissione 
ing my friend, Mr. Edward M. House, the bear 
er of this letter, to represent me in the М 
general conterencs presently to be held by iis 
the goveroments associated in war with the 
Central Powers, and in алу other oonfsredoss 
he may be invited and think it best to take a 
part in, for the purcoss of contributing what 
пе can to the clarification of common counsel 
the concerting of the bast gossible plans of 
action, and the establishment of the most af- 
fective methods of cooperation. I baspeak 
for him your ganerous considsration, 
With great respect, and the most aarnast 
hope that our common efforts vill lead to 
an early and decisive victory, 


Sinosraly Yaurs, 





The Prime Ministers of Great Britain, Pea 


and Italy. 


Lippmann's original comments on the Fourteen Points for Colonel House, 
"written in Paris, October 1918 








Copyright bi dekaad e f'ndereoo: 
AFTER PRESENTING THE TREATY TO THE GERMANS AT VERSAILLES 
President Wilson, Colonel House, General Bliss, Mr. Llovd George, Mr. White, and others 

Edward M. House attempted to bring the United States of America into the League of Nations. Edward M. House and General 


Tasker Bliss would join the Council on Foreign Relations. British Prime Minister David Lloyd George would join the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 
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Bernard Baruch, Ronan H. Davis, Vance McCormick, and Herbert рн stand together іп their top fae and formal suits. 
Everyone except for Baruch would join the Council on Foreign Relations. 
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Edward M. House ES = State REDEN d ҮТ ae pem White, no U. JS. rem ССПа Tasker Bliss 
prepare for a meeting at the Paris Peace Conference. House and Bliss were members of the Council on Foreign Relations. 
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Edward M. sai PR next to Prime Minister of France C Georges SCENES (center) in Paris shortly after the end of 
World War l. The man on the right is Stephen Bonsal. (Photo: Manuscripts & Archives, Yale University Library) 
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Тһе Атегісап Commission to Negotiation n Peace 








A group portrait of members of the American Commission to Negotiation Peace. Seated from left to right: "Colonel" Edward M. 
House, U.S. Secretary of State Robert Lansing, U.S. President Woodrow Wilson, Henry White, Gen. Tasker H. Bliss. Bernard 
Baruch is seen standing in the second row, behind Woodrow Wilson's right shoulder. Allen Dulles (later a CIA Director) is seen 


standing in the back row on the left side, wearing a dark moustache. Charles Seymour (later President of Yale University) is seen 
standing in the rear near the center, also wearing a dark moustache. 
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CICORIA 


Early History 
of the 


Council on Foreign Relations 


АНЕ COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of New York, July 
29, I921, came into being through a merger of two groups of 
Americans. Sixty-six members of an earlier “Council on Foreign 
Relations” which had existed in New York City since July 1918 
joined with thirty-one others—most of whom had played a part 
in the Paris Peace Conference of 1919, and had then and there 
agreed with the British to form an American branch of “The In- 
stitute of International Affairs.” These two loosely organized 
American groups went their separate ways until 1921, when they 
united to establish a permanent body for the continuous study of 
the international problems of the United States. 
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HE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

L was created in Paris after many informal discussions at the 
Hotel Crillon (the headquarters of the American Delegation to 
the Peace Conference), as well as at the Hotel Majestic where 
the British worked, On the American side the principals were 
General Tasker H. Bliss, Colonel E. M. House, Gcorge Louis 
Beer, Professor Archibald Cary Coolidge, Whitney H. Shepard- 
son and Dr. James T. Shotwell. Their British counterparts were 


Lord Robert Cecil, Sir Valentine Chirol, Lionel Curtis, Lord 
I5ustace Percy and Professor Harold Temperley. 

Active in these informal talks was George Louis Beer, an 
American scholar not attached to any university. His published 
work, based on original and elegant research, had provided a 
clearer understanding of British colonial history and policy. 
Moreover, during the war years, he had been the American cor- 
respondent of the Round Table, a quarterly journal published 
in London. He had exchanged many letters with Lionel Curtis 
of the Round Table group, himself an independent scholar. 
logether in Paris they discussed the need for the continuous 
study of international problems by private bodies in time of 
peace. Beer and Curtis began to bring Americans and British 
together at lunch or at dinner until someone said, “Why not do 
something?” 

5o on May 30, 1919, a preliminary meeting took place at the 
Посе! Majestic, as a result of which it was: 


(a) Resolved, on the motion of Lord Robert Cecil, that General Bliss 
be requested to take the chair. 


(b) Resolved further: 


(1) That a Committee of three American and three British mem- 
hers be appointed to prepare a scheme for the creation of an 
Institute of International Affairs. 


(2) Lhat the scheme when drafted be submitted to a meeting of 
those present at this gathering together with any others whom 
the Committee may see fit to add to their numbers.’ 


Acting at the request of the Mecting, the following Com- 
mittee was appointed by General Bliss: 


"Опе of the British participants wrote in his diary: 

“May зо, Friday... A dinner in the evening to discuss the formation of an Anglo- 
American Institute of Foreign Affairs, with an annual register or year-book . . . Bob 
Cecil supports it. He said one true thing. He said, “There is no single person in this 
room who is not disappointed with the terms we have drafted. Yet England and 
America have got all that they want, and more: far more. Our disappointment is an 
excellent symptom: let us perpetuate it? "—Peacemaking 1919 by Harold Nicolson 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1939), pp. 352-353. 
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Dr. James Brown Scott 

Professor Archibald Cary Coolidge 
Professor James T. Shotwell 

Mr. James Headlam-Morley 
Commander Latham 

Lord Eustace Percy 


Then on June gth an informal meeting was held to resolve 
some of the problems which the Joint Committee had encoun- 
tered in “preparing the scheme.” 

Finally, on June 17th, a constituent meeting voted the new 
organization into being. The Committee's Report and Resolu- 
tions follow: 


Until recent years it was usual to assume that in foreign affairs 
each government must think mainly, if not entirely, of the interests 
of its own people. In founding the League of Nations, the Allied 
Powers have now recognized that national policies ought to be 
framed with an eye to the welfare of Society at large. T he proceed- 
ings at Paris have shown how necessary it is to create some organiza- 


tion for studying the relation of this principle to practical questions 
as they arise. 


Resolved therefore: 


(1) That those present undertake to form an Institute, entitled 
"Ihe Institute of International Affairs, founded at Paris, 1919," 
composed at the outset of two Branches, one in the United King- 
dom and one in the United States. 

(2) That the purpose of this Institute should be to keep its mem- 
bers m touch with the international situation and enable them to 
study the relation between national policies and the interests of society 
as a whole. 


(3) That the constitution of each Branch be determined by its 
OWI) members. 


(4) That it be the duty of the secretary of each Branch to keep 
the others informed as to its proceedings. 


(5) 


(a) That a Register of International Affairs be issued yearly 
by the Institute. 


К 


(b) That for the present the production of the Register he 
jointly entrusted to one American and one British editor. 

(c) That any net profits therefrom be reserved for the im- 
provement of the Register. 

(6) That monographs on special subjects be issued at the discre- 
tion, and under the control, of each Branch of the Institute. 

(7) "That a Provisional Committee of six, three to be elected hy 
the American and three by the British members present, be appointed 
with power: 

(a) To take whatever steps are necessary to give effect to 
these resolutions ; 

(b) ‘To make provision for the publication of the first issue of 
the Register; 

(c) Within their discretion, to co-opt others on to the Pro- 
visional Committee; 

(d) To make recommendations as to the constitution and 

- powers of a permanent Joint Committee of the Institute. 


(8) That the Provisional Committee consist of: 


Americans British 
Professor Coolidge Mr. Hurst 
Dr. James Brown Scott Captain Clement Tones 
l'rofessor Shotwell Major Temperley 


A meeting of the Provisional Committee was then held, with 
Mr. Hurst in the Chair. The meeting resolved to appoint 
(1) Mr, Curtis and Mr. Shepardson as joint secretaries. 
(2) Mr, Beer and Lord Eustace Percy as joint editors of the 
Register.” 
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SHE members of the American Commission to Negotiate 

Peace who attended the meetings at the Hotel Majestic 

and took a commitment to form a branch of the Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs werc: 


Printed im "Report of the Executive Committee of the British Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs," August 1920. 
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General Tasker H. Bliss 
Edward M. House 
Herbert Hoover 


Thomas W. Lamont 


George Barr Baker 
Martin Egan 

Christian A. Herter 
Whitney H. Shepardson 
Captain Tracy Kittredge 


Commissioner of the United States 

Commissioner of the United States 

Advisor to President Wilson on 
Relief 

Advisor to President Wilson on 
Finance 

Aide to Herbert Hoover 

Aide to Thomas W. Lamont 

Aide to Commissioner Henry White 

Aide to Commissioner E. M. House 

U.S. Naval War College, 
Newport, R.I. 


and the following men, scholars by profession: 


George Louis Beer 
Archibald C. Coolidge 
Clive Day 

Louis H. Gray 
Charles H. Haskins 
Stanley Hornbeck 
Manley O. Hudson 
Douglas Johnson 
Robert H. Lord 
James Brown Scott 
Charles Seymour 
James T. Shotwell 


Authority on British Colonies 
Harvard University 

Yale University 

IEditor of learned publications 
Harvard University 
University of Wisconsin 
Harvard Law School 
Columbia University 
Harvard University 
Carnegie Endowment, Washington 
Yale University 

Columbia University 


‘The characteristics of the scholars were these: 


1. They came mostly from the Atlantic seaboard of the 


United States, 


2. They were widely known authorities, attached, for the 
most part, to leading American institutions of teaching and re- 


search. 


3. l'or some eighteen months the scholars had been members 
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of “The Inquiry,” and had worked together in New York, then 
later in Paris. Since the present-day Council on Foreign Relations 
is, 1n a way, the offspring of “The Inquiry,” it seems appropri- 
ate to say something about that almost forgotten aggregation of 
learned men. 


IH 


N theautumn of 1917, with the approval of President Wilson, 

Colonel House began to assemble a group of advisors to prc- 
parc for a peace conference which would follow upon a victorious 
outcome of the war. This quiet group, making no announcement 
of its existence, holding no press conferences, publishing no re- 
search — just working intensely together on a mission hitherto 
not known in American experience — was gradually enlarged 
so that when it left the United States for Paris on the George 
Washington with President Wilson, it comprised “most of the 
outstanding university professors in history, political science, 
economics and geography, along with non-academic specialists,?”* 

Before departing for the Peace Conference they had made 
scores of historical studies; they had prepared many “position pa- 
pers” on problems that might come up; they had borrowed thou- 
sands of pertinent books, maps and documents from the Library of 
Congress and the Columbia University Library. These they trans- 
ported to Paris. There they expected to continue the same sort of 
scholarly work. 

In a sense they did; in a sense they didn’t. Now suddenly 
there was less time for deliberation. Also, to their surprise, they 
found themselves assigned to work on multi-national committees 
— not to study problems but to come up with practical solutions. 
They found themselves down from the ivory tower, testing 
something with their feet that might be either rock or quicksand. 
They had been appointed to political responsibilities of which 


"Address by Dr. James T. Shotwell before the International Conference of Insti- 
tutes of World Affairs, October 20, 1953. 
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they had not dreamed when, eighteen months before, they had 
joined “The Inquiry,” and had begun to work together in a 
contemplative mood in New York City in the quictness and re- 
motencss of the American Geographical Society. 

In Paris, American statesmen, politicians, bankers, industrial- 
ists, government officials and scholars Aad to work as one, did 
work as one, and worked well as one. Out of a common experi- 
ence lived under pressure came mutual respect. Out of it came 
also a common purpose for the post-war years; and this purpose 
was formally expressed in the Resolutions already cited which 
were voted unanimously by the twenty-one members of the 
American delegation whose names appear above. 

lull and vigorous cooperation by able men with various back- 
grounds had been a fact in Paris. It has been a fact for nearly forty 
years, in the criteria of membership, the discussions, the studies 
and the publications of the Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., 
successor to the “( American) Institute of International Affairs, 
founded at Paris, 1919." 


IV 


Д М addition to the resolutions which were passed in June 1919, 

the British and American groups each appointed committees 
to carry them out, George Louis Beer and Lord Eustace Percy 
were selected as the first editors of the “annual register or year- 
book” which Harold Nicolson had mentioned in his diary.’ The 
British members appointed a committee with Lionel Curtis as its 
Secretary, to take steps to create an Institute in London; and the 
Americans appointed Professor Coolidge, Dr. Shotwell and Dr. 
James Brown Scott, with Whitney Shepardson as Secretary, to 

"The election of Percy to Parliament and the appointment of Beer to be the first 
chief of the Mandates Section of the League of Nations postponed the appearance of 
an “Annual Register." 


Years later two such annual surveys appeared, one sponsored by the British Insti- 
tute, the other by the Council, 
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do the same thing in the United States, presumably in New 
York. Lastly it was agreed as a first step in this joint undertaking 
that a history of the Peace Conference should be written. Pro- 
fessor (Major) Temperley of Cambridge University under- 
took to edit such a history and Mr. Thomas W. Lamont under- 
took to finance it. Temperley moved swiftly, as did Lamont! 
Most of the assignments to write chapters of these five (later 
six) volumes were given and accepted on the spot, and all of it 
was finished under Temperley's strong direction in a remarkably 
short time. INo comparable history of the Conference has been 
written sincc." 

The members of the American “committee for implementa- 
tion” returned to the United States, one by one, to resume 
work at their respective institutions — Coolidge at Harvard 
University, Scott at the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace in Washington, and Shotwell at Columbia University. 
Shepardson, the secretary of the committee, also lived in New 
York: but within a short time Shotwell left for Europe where 
he spent many months arranging with authors for their contri- 
butions to his encyclopaedic Economic and Social History of the 
War. 


V 


T was cdiflicult for the committee to act effectively with a sec- 

retary in New York and its members scattered as far afield as 
Harvard, Washington and Europe. It also became difficult to see 
just what steps could be taken to carry out the obligation assumed 
in Paris. The Foreign Policy Association had been formed in 
1918 with headquarters in New York City; there was also a 
Council on Foreign Relations which had been formed carlier in 
the same year. [huis Council had become inactive by the autumn 
of 1919, but it had not been dissolved, and a few of its members 
were trying to raise money to carry on. Might it not be somewhat 


"A History of the Peace Conference of Paris (London: Frowde, 1920-1924). 
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superfluous to establish a third new institution in the same city, 
aimed generally toward the same ends? 

So, for reasons and in circumstances which can not be remem- 
bered some forty years later, the idea of establishing an American 
Institute of International Affairs languished for almost a year, 
from the fall of 1919 until the fall of 1920. However, toward 
the end of that period three quite separate things happened which 
stirred the American Paris group to action: 

First, an energetic New York woman heard in London that an 
American Institute of International Affairs had been projected 
in Paris, but “nothing had happened.” On her return home she 
announced an organization under this very name. She secured 
the promise of some financial support. She printed letterheads 
and invited people to join, including a number of those who were 
already members of the Institute! Whereupon a few words were 
had with her sponsor and the financial support was withdrawn. 
Nevertheless, the incident served as a prod. 

The second thing that prodded the founders of the “legiti- 
mate” American Institute was the news that their British friends 
had launched their ship. The occasion had been truly impressive, 
the speakers had been men of the highest distinction, the speeches 
had been weighty, and the British press had hailed the launching 
with resounding cheers. They had done it! They had done it 
with pomp and circumstance, and in the month of July, too, right 
in the middle of their holidays! 

Finally, in September, the old and waning Council on For- 
cign Relations came to the conclusion that it could not raise the 
money it needed. 

The records of the carlier body do not contain very much on 
that score, On November 18, 1918, it was reported to a full 
meeting that a “permanent organization” had been effected. 
A fortnight later it was stated that three members had been 
appointed as Managers at $5,000 a year. The chief concern, how- 
ever, was really not how to spend $15,000 which was non-exist- 
cnt, but how to raise more than three times that amount. So, one 
of the managers “offered to raise funds enough to continue the 
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Council up to $50,000 a year — salary $10,000 — all current 
bills arc to be paid before he draws a salary." The meagre records 
do not show how much he was able to raise, but no further meet- 
ings were held. Another new manager was appointed, without 
rcsults, so that in the carly autumn of 1920 the members of the 
war-time Council realized that nothing more could be done. 

At this juncture they began serious negotiations with the mem- 
bers of the American branch of “The Institute of International 
Afdlairs, founded in Paris, 1919.” Their oflicers suggested to the 
Secretary of the Institute committee that there might be a merger 
of the two bodies under the name of “The American Institute of 
International Affairs.” 

Here was the signal. A meeting of the Institute was held on 
October 18th. Of the twenty-one scattered members eleven were 
present, cither,in person or by proxy. 

The following additional members were elected: 


Hamilton Fish Armstrong 
Ray Stannard Baker 
F. Trubee Davison 
Raymond B. Fosdick 
Edwin F. Gay 
Jerome Greene 
Gerard C. Henderson 
Charles P. Howland 
George Rublee 
Alonzo E. Taylor 
Vanderbilt Webb 


The overture of the Council on Foreign Relations was dis- 
cussed. A committee was appointed to suggest additional mem- 
bers to be invited to join the Institute, and another committee 
was appointed to consider the proposal which had been made and 
recommend action. Both committees were given the same in- 
struction — “to bear always in mind the purposes for which the 
American Institute was founded, and the character of member- 
ship contemplated by the founders.” 
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N the fall of 1920 when the negotiations for a merger began, 

. the earlier Council, though inactive, had a roster of 108 mem- 
bers. Almost without exception they were high-ranking officers 
of banking, manufacturing, trading and finance companies, to- 
gether with many lawyers — all working in New York City. 
[t is clear from the records that these members were concerned 
primarily with the effect that the war and the treaty of peace 
might have on post-war business. Indeed, the membership list of 
1920 shows the names of the companies displayed as prominently 
as the names of the individuals. À considerable number of the 
members had given much time to the Council sessions and had 
participated in discussions earnestly and effectively. 

During a period of ten months, from its first meeting on June 
3, 1918, until its last on April 2, 1919, fourteen full sessions 
wcre held. Forty, fifty, sixty members attended these dinner- 
forums, many guests were invited and spoke, the discussions 
following the prepared papers were lively, and ten to fifteen 
persons present made substantial contributions to each of the pro- 
grams. They were long meetings. 

The participation by dinner guests was impressive. For exam- 
ple, on July 1, 1918, twenty journalists from seven countries 
attended a meeting to discuss the “Cooperation of the Press in 
Allied Purposes.” On November 12, 1918, thirteen speakers 
addressed themselves to the topic of tariffs and world trade. On 
January 14, 1919, Secretary Redfield brought seven of his chief 
colleagues in the Department of Commerce from Washington 
to join in a discussion of “The Foreign Trade of the United 
States." On February 11th and March rith, 1919, meetings 
were held on “Mexico Today and Tomorrow.” In the course 
of these two evenings some ten Mexican officials — diplomatic, 
financial, economic and cultural —jotined with American experts 
in asolid interchange of experience, information and opinion. The 
subject of the last meeting was “Investment of American Capital 
Abroad.” 
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FT HIS, then, was the old Council on Foreign Relations as 

the committee of the Institute found it to be. On Novem- 
ber 9, 1920, the Secretary circulated to all members of the In- 
stitute, including those elected on October 18, a memorandum 
outlining what had taken place (and, indeed, what had sof taken 
place) in the American sector since the end of the Paris Peace 
Conference. Не described the progress made by the British, An 
account of the origin of the British Institute, reports of its execu- 
tive committee, speeches made at the July meeting by Lord 
Robert Cecil, Viscount Grey of Fallodon, the Rt. Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, and the Kt. Hon. J. Н. Clynes, together with an m- 
pressive list of old and added members — all had been sent on 
from London, and these, too, were now forwarded to the Ameri- 
can group by its Secretary. 

He pointed out that the British element had taken a course 
somewhat inconsistent with the original understanding. “The 
British Institute has established itself as an independent organ- 
ization, bound only to us by personal ties and by the fact that, 
in the broadest sense, we undertook this enterprise jointly.” 

The Secretary gave a résumé of the proposals of the author- 
ized representatives of the “Council on Foreign Relations.” The 
talks had been most friendly. Their wish to unite the two bodies 
was genuine. About half their members would like to continue. 
Their annual fee was $100, but this, they had volunteered, might 
he too stiff a figure for academic people. A lower fee could be 
set to keep and attract such members. The new organization 
could be remade throughout in accordance with the wishes of 
the Institute. They were quite ready to abandon the name of 
“Council on Forcign Relations.” 

The Secretary then asked his colleagues to consider whether 
they thought there could be a coequal association of people 
paving different dues; whether the introduction of sixty or more 
new people, most of them bankers, lawyers and industrialists, 
might not unbalance the whole; whether the new “bloc” could 
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be expected to contribute time and thought, as well as ducs, to 
the enterprise. These were the questions, he said, which the In- 
stitute’s committee had considered. They had felt that all such 
questions would find good answers in due course. If a majority of 
the Institute members shared the same view, then the committee 
would accept the offer which had been made. 

Approval was given, and with agreement reached in principle, 
the practical steps were not difficult. 

The first step, oddly enough, was to decide that the new group 
should be known, not as the “American Institute of International 
Affairs,” but as the “Council on Foreign Relations.? There was 
good reason for this unexpected decision. It was a fact early in 
t921 that the American group, loosely held together, continued 
to call itself the American Institute of International Affairs. It 
was а fact that the British group had formally inaugurated a 
British Institute of International Affairs. Nothing further, since 
Paris, had been said about one Institute, with branches. All had 
come to feel that there should be two national organizations 
rather than one international organization. At the moment, 
therefore, it seemed best to recognize this clear tendency; and, 
so far as the American organization was concerned, to make its 
individuality quite plain. It was decided to settle for a good 
name, а known name, and a distinctive name — “Council on 
Foreign Relations,” not “American Institute of International 


Affairs.” 
VIII 


| T the outset of the negotiations which led to the merger, 
. Jk the members of the American Institute were invited to join 
the old Council, take charge of it, and remake it. This invitation 
was genuine and whole-hearted, and no one of the individuals 
who were affected by the radical changes which were made lifted 
a finger to prevent them. Their cooperation was complete. 
At that moment the old Council had 108 members. Its officers 
were as follows: 
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Elihu Root Honorary Chairman 


Lindsay Russel] Chairman 
Richard Washburn Child ‘Treasurer 
Alexander Hemphill Chairman ( Finance) 


William M. Chadbourne Chairman (Meetings) 
Its Executive Committee consisted of: 


Lindsay Russell, Chairman 

F. Kingsbury Curtis 

Douglas L. Dunbar 

Otto Н. Kahn 

Darwin P. Kingsley 

J. G. White 

Richard Washburn Child 

William C. Grace, Manager (ex oflicio) 


The first step in the transition toward the new Council was 
taken by establishing a Committee on Policy of the Council on 
l'oreign Relations, The Committee consisted of the followin g: 


George W. Wickersham, Chairman, former U.S. 
Attorney General 

Frank L. Polk, lawyer, former Undersecretary of State 

Paul M. Warburg, banker 

Edwin F. Gay, Editor, New York тетте Post 

Professor William R. Shepherd, Columbia University 

Whitney H. Shepardson, Executive Secretary 


These men, together with Lindsay Russell, Chairman of the 
old Council, and William C. Grace, Mana per, first met on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1921. I hey met frequently during the next six months, 
in the course of which they co-opted Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, 
Director of. International Education Board. 

The records show that this “Committee on Policy” really did 
take over. The existing Executive Committee was disbanded 
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and its vital functions were assumed by the new group. Its com- 
position. was significant. No member of it had formerly been a 
member of the old Council. No member of it had been a Paris 
member of the American Institute. Shepardson, a Paris member, 
attended as Executive Secretary, and Russell, former Chairman 
of the Council, held a watching brief for his element. It was 
agreed that Grace should continue as Manager. 

The Committee, in a series of so-called “regular special mect- 
ings,” resumed the Council's former practice of holding dinner 
conferences. It rented an office at 25 West 43rd Street. It en- 
larged the Council by selecting and inviting to membership a 
number of carefully chosen individuals who saw the possibility 
of creating an institution of a new type for the continuous study 
of foreign affairs. Wickersham and Polk spent much time and 
thought in drafting appropriate Articles of Incorporation and 
By-Laws. There were also many discussions, mostly informal 
and confined to the Committee, concerning the composition of 
the first Board of Directors. 

The list of prospective directors was agreed upon by late June 
1921, and last-minute invitations to join the Council were riven 
to three or four hand-picked individuals so that they too might 
he qualified for nomination. A certificate of incorporation was ap- 
proved by Mr. Justice Burr on July 29, 192 r. It was filed in the 
office of the Secretary of State, August 5, 1921. 

Council on Foreign Relations, Inc. (the present organiza- 
tion) had come into being. 


IX 


EN the middle of this transitional period Shepardson went 

abroad, It was realized that events had taken a different 
course than the one broadly outlined in Paris. There was no 
“Institute of International Affairs, founded in Paris 1919,” as 
had been agreed. There were not two branches of the same or- 
ganization, one in London, the other in New York. There were 
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source: Manuscripts & Archives, Yale University Library 
Produced for reference use only. [mssa.img.008124) 


“Colonel” Edward M. House and his wife Mrs. House leave Versailles Palace near Paris, France on June 28, 1919 after the 
signing of the peace with Germany. Fashion for men and women changed considerably after World War |; women began 
wearing dresses with hem lines above their ankles and sleeveless dresses. (Photo: Manuscripts & Archives, Yale University) 
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The Signing of the Treaty of Versailles on June 28, 1919. Colonel Edward M. House (U.S. President Woodrow Wilson’s 
advisor) and Prime Minister of France Georges Clemenceau are seated toward the window in the center. 
(Photo: Ullstein Bilderdienst, Berlin) 





The World War I Institutions: League of Nations 
The Royal Institute of International Affairs & Council on Foreign Relations 








The opening session of the League of Nations was held in Geneva, Switzerland on November 15, 1920. The United States of 
America was not a member of the League of Nations; members of U.S. Congress voted against America's participation in the 
League of Nations following World War I. The League of Nations was the creation of President Woodrow Wilson and his 
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advisor “Colonel” Edward M. House. (Photo: 
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The Chatham House in London, the official headquarters of The Royal Institute of International Affairs. 


“THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS (КПА) is nothing but the Milner Group “writ large." It was 
founded by the Group, has been consistently controlled by the Group, and to this day 1s the Milner Group in its widest aspect. It 
is the legitimate child of the Round Table organization, just as the latter was the legitimate child of the “Closer Union" 
movement organized in South Africa in 1907. AII three of these organizations were formed by the same small group of persons, 
all three received their initial financial backing from Sir Abe Bailey, and all three used the same methods for working out and 
propagating their ideas (the so-called Round Table method of discussion groups plus a journal). This similarity is not an 
accident. The new organization was intended to be a wider aspect of the Milner Group, the plan being to influence the leaders of 
thought through The Round Table and to influence a wider group through the RIIA. The real founder of the Institute was Lionel 
Curtis, although this fact was concealed for many years and he was presented to the public as merely one among a number of 
founders. In more recent years, however, the fact that Curtis was the real founder of the Institute has been publicly stated by 
members of the Institute and by the Institute itself on many occasions, and never denied. One example will suffice. In the 
Annual Report of the Institute for 1942-1943 we read the following sentence: “When the Institute was founded through the 
inspiration of Mr. Lionel Curtis during the Peace Conference of Paris in 1919, those associated with him in laying the 
foundations were a group of comparatively young men and women." — Carroll Quigley, The Anglo-American Establishment, p. 
182 
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The Harold Pratt House, headquarters of the Council on Foreign Relations, is located on the southwest corner of Park Avenue 
and 68" Street in midtown Manhattan borough in New York City, one block west of the 68" Street and Hunter College subway 
station. The Council on Foreign Relations was incorporated on July 29, 1921. 


“At the end of the war of 1914, it became clear that the organization of this system had to be greatly extended. Once again the 
task was entrusted to Lionel Curtis who established, in England and each dominion, a front organization to the existing local 
Round Table Group. This front organization, called the Royal Institute of International Affairs, had as its nucleus in each area 
the existing submerged Round Table Group. In New York it was known as the Council on Foreign Relations, and was a front for 
J. P. Morgan and Company in association with the very small American Round Table Group. The American organizers were 
dominated by the large number of Morgan "experts," including Lamont and Beer, who had gone to the Paris Peace Conference 
and there became close friends with the similar group of English "experts" which had been recruited by the Milner group. In 
fact, the original plans for the Royal Institute of International Affairs and the Council on Foreign Relations were drawn up at 
Paris. The Council of the RHA (which, by Curtis's energy came to be housed in Chatham House, across St. James's Square from 
the Astors, and was soon known by the name of this headquarters) and the board of the Council on Foreign Relations have 
carried ever since the marks of their origin. Until 1960 the council at Chatham House was dominated by the dwindling group of 
Milner's associates, while the paid staff members were largely the agents of Lionel Curtis. The Round Table for years (until 
1961) was edited from the back door of Chatham House grounds in Ormond Yard, and its telephone came through the Chatham 
House switchboard." — Carroll Quigley, Tragedy and Hope, p. 951-952 


Armistice and Revolution in Germany 


Scheidemann proclaiming the Republic in 
front of the Reichstag. 


No. LA/57575. 





Declaration of the German Republic: A crowd gathers outside the Reichstag in Berlin as German statesman Philipp 
Scheidemann proclaims the German Republic outside the Reichstag on November 9, 1918 and forces the abdication of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Il. 
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German delegates in France are escorted to the Western front in France to sign the armistice on TOTTI 11, 1918. Matthias Erzberger 
(center) served as the German Minister of Finance from 1919 to 1920. Erzberger was assassinated in Germany on August 26, 1921. 
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Kaiser Wilhelm П of Germany (fourth from left) crosses the Dutch border and goes into exile on November 10, 191 8, the day 
after the announcement of his abdication. 





During an exchange of notes between Germany and the United States on the subject of a ceasefire, it became clear that the Allies 
regarded the abdication of Wilhelm II as a prerequisite for the suspension of hostilities. Internally, the Social Democrats — who 
were now part of the parliamentary government under Reich Chancellor Max von Baden — demanded Wilhelm's abdication. The 
chancellor himself, Foreign Minister Wilhelm Solf, and Quartermaster General Wilhelm Groener (Erich Ludendorff's successor 
in the Supreme Army Command) also urged Wilhelm to step down. In late October 1918, Wilhelm defiantly withdrew to the 
army's main headquarters in Spa, Belgium; he refused to accept the realities of the situation until the bitter end. Instead, he 
indulged in delusions: he thought of dying a hero's death while leading his troops into battle or of giving up the title of Emperor 
and continuing his reign as King of Prussia "only." Faced with a mass revolutionary movement and an ultimatum by Friedrich 
Ebert, Max von Baden took the liberty of announcing the Kaiser's abdication on November 9, 1918. Wilhelm II was forced to go 
into exile in the Netherlands the next morning. The photograph shows Wilhelm II and his entourage waiting for the royal train 
at the station in the Dutch border town of Eijsden (photographed by an unknown Dutch student). 


(Source: http://germanhistorydocs.ghi-dc.org/sub_image.cfm?image_1d=3737) 
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NORTHWEST EUROPE, 1914 
WESTERN FRONT, 1918 
FINAL ALLIED OFFENSIVE 
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Map of the Western Front in 1918, including the Occupation Zones and designated routes of German withdrawal 


"Looking back on the military history of the First World War, itis clear that the whole war was a siege operation against 
Germany. Once the original German onslaught was stopped on the Marne, victory for Germany became impossible because she 
could not resume her advance. On the other hand, the Entente Powers could not eject the German spearhead from French soil, 
although they sacrificed millions of men and billions of dollars in the effort to do so. Any effort to break in on Germany from 
some other front was regarded as futile, and was made difficult by the continuing German pressure in France. Accordingly, 
although sporadic attacks were made on the Italian Front, in the Arab areas of the Ottoman Empire, on the Dardanelles directly 
in 1915, against Bulgaria through Saloniki in 1915-1918, and along the whole Russian Front, both sides continued to regard 
northeastern France as the vital area. And in that area, clearly no decision could be reached. To weaken Germany the Entente 
Powers began a blockade of the Central Powers, controlling the sea directly, in spite of the indecisive German naval challenge at 
Jutland in 1916, and limiting the imports of neutrals near Germany, like the Netherlands. To resist this blockade, Germany used 
a four-pronged instrument. On the home front every effort was made to control economic life so that all goods would be used in 
the most effective fashion possible and so that food, leather, and other necessities would be distributed fairly to all. The success 
of this struggle on the home front was due to the ability of two German Jews. Haber, the chemist, devised a method for 
extracting nitrogen from the air, and thus obtained an adequate supply of the most necessary constituent of all fertilizers and all 
explosives. Before 1914 the chief source of nitrogen had been in the guano deposits of Chile, and, but for Haber, the British 
blockade would have compelled a German defeat in 1915 from lack of nitrates. Walter Rathenau, director of the German Electric 
Company and of some five dozen other enterprises, organized the German economic system in a mobilization which made it 
possible for Germany to fight on with slowly dwindling resources. On the military side Germany made a threefold reply to the 
British blockade. It tried to open the blockade by defeating its enemies to the south and east (Russia, Romania, and Italy). In 
1917 this effort was largely successful, but it was too late. Simultaneously, Germany tried to wear down her Western foes by a 
policy of attrition in the trenches and to force Britain out of the war by a retaliatory submarine blockade directed at British 
shipping. The submarine attack, as a new method of naval warfare, was applied with hesitation and ineffectiveness until 1917. 
Then it was applied with such ruthless efficiency that almost a million tons of shipping was sunk in the month of April 
1917, and Britain was driven within three weeks of exhaustion of her food supply. This danger of a British defeat, 
dressed in the propaganda clothing of moral outrage at the iniquity of submarine attacks, brought the United States into 
the war on the side of the Entente in that critical month of April, 1917. In the meantime the Germany policy of military 
attrition on the Western Front worked well until 1918. By January of that year Germany had been losing men at about half her 
rate of replacement and at about half the rate at which she was inflicting losses on the Entente Powers. Thus the period 1914- 
1918 saw a race between the economic attrition of Germany by the blockade and the personal attrition of the Entente by military 
action. This race was never settled on its merits because three new factors entered the picture in 1917. These were the German 
counterblockade by submarines on Britain, the increase in German manpower in the West resulting from her victory in the East, 
and the arrival on the Western Front of new American forces. The first two of these factors were overbalanced in the period 
March-September, 1918, by the third. By August of 1918 Germany had given her best, and it had not been adequate. The 
blockade and the rising tide of American manpower gave the German leaders the choice of surrender or complete economic and 
social upheaval. Without exception, led by the Junker military commanders, they chose surrender." 

— Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, Part 5, Chapter 12 (Military History, 1914-1918) 




















“The most important diplomatic event of the latter part of the First World War was the intervention of the United States on the 
side of the Entente Powers in April 1917. The causes of this event have been analyzed at great length. In general there have been 
four chief reasons given for the intervention from four quite different points of view. These might be summarized as follows: (1) 
The German submarine attacks on neutral shipping made it necessary for the United States to go to war to secure "freedom of 
the seas"; (2) the United States was influenced by subtle British propaganda conducted in drawing rooms, universities, and the 
press of the eastern part of the country where Anglophilism was rampant among the more influential social groups; (3) the 
United States was inveigled into the war by a conspiracy of international bankers and munitions manufacturers eager to protect 
their loans to the Entente Powers or their wartime profits from sales to these Powers; and (4) Balance of Power principles made 
it impossible for the United States to allow Great Britain to be defeated by Germany. Whatever the weight of these four in the 
final decision, it is quite clear that neither the government nor the people of the United States were prepared to accept a defeat of 
the Entente at the hands of the Central Powers. Indeed, in spite of the government's efforts to act with a certain semblance of 
neutrality, it was clear in 1914 that this was the view of the chief leaders in the government with the single exception of 
Secretary of State William Jennings Bryan. Without analyzing the four factors mentioned above, it is quite clear that the United 
States could not allow Britain to be defeated by any other Power. Separated from all other Great Powers by the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, the security of America required either that the control of those oceans be in its own hands or in the hands of a 
friendly Power. For almost a century before 1917 the United States had been willing to allow British control of the sea to go 
unchallenged, because it was clear that British control of the sea provided no threat to the United States, but on the contrary, 
provided security for the United States at a smaller cost in wealth and responsibility than security could have been obtained by 
any other method. The presence of Canada as a British territory adjacent to the United States, and exposed to invasion by land 
from the United States, constituted a hostage for British naval behavior acceptable to the United States. The German 
submarine assault on Britain early in 1917 drove Britain close to the door of starvation by its ruthless sinking of the 
merchant shipping upon which Britain's existence depended. Defeat of Britain could not be permitted because the 
United States was not prepared to take over control of the sea itself and could not permit German control of the sea 
because it had no assurance regarding the nature of such German control. The fact that the German submarines were 
acting in retaliation for the illegal British blockade of the continent of Europe and British violations of international law 
and neutral rights on the high seas, the fact that the Anglo-Saxon heritage of the United States and the Anglophilism of 
its influential classes made it impossible for the average American to see world events except through the spectacles made 
by British propaganda; the fact that Americans had lent the Entente billions of dollars which would be jeopardized by a 
German victory, the fact that the enormous Entente purchases of war materiel had created a boom of prosperity and 
inflation which would collapse the very day that the Entente collapsed— all these factors were able to bring weight to 
bear on the American decision only because the balance-of-power issue laid a foundation on which they could work. The 
important fact was that Britain was close to defeat in April 1917, and on that basis the United States entered the war. The 
unconscious assumption by American leaders that an Entente victory was both necessary and inevitable was at the bottom of 
their failure to enforce the same rules of neutrality and international law against Britain as against Germany. They constantly 
assumed that British violations of these rules could be compensated with monetary damages, while German violations of these 
rules must be resisted, by force if necessary. Since they could not admit this unconscious assumption or publicly defend the 
legitimate basis of international power politics on which it rested, they finally went to war on an excuse which was legally weak, 
although emotionally satisfying. As John Bassett Moore, America's most famous international lawyer, put it, "What most 
decisively contributed to the involvement of the United States in the war was the assertion of a right to protect belligerent ships 
on which Americans saw fit to travel and the treatment of armed belligerent merchantmen as peaceful vessels. Both assumptions 
were contrary to reason and to settled law, and no other professed neutral advanced them." 

— Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, Part 5, Chapter 13 (Diplomatic History, 1914-1918) 














“The United States protested violently against the submarine warfare while brushing aside German arguments based on the 
British blockade. It was so irreconcilable in these protests that Germany sent Wilson a note on May 4, 1916, in which it 
promised that “in the future merchant vessels within and without the war zone shall not be sunk without warning and without 
safeguarding human lives, unless these ships attempt to escape or offer resistance." In return the German government hoped that 
the United States would put pressure on Britain to follow the established rules of international law in regard to blockade and 
freedom of the sea. Wilson refused to do so. Accordingly, it became clear to the Germans that they would be starved into defeat 
unless they could defeat Britain first by unrestricted submarine warfare. Since they were aware that resort to this method would 
probably bring the United States into the war against them, they made another effort to negotiate peace before resorting to it. 
When their offer to negotiate, made on December 12, 1916, was rejected by the Entente Powers on December 27th, the group in 
the German government which had been advocating ruthless submarine warfare came into a position to control affairs, and 
ordered the resumption of unrestricted submarine attacks on February 1, 1917. Wilson was notified of this decision on January 
31st. He broke off diplomatic relations with Germany on February 3rd, and, after two months of indecision, asked the Congress 
for a declaration of war April 3, 1917. The final decision was influenced by the constant pressure of his closest associates, the 
realization that Britain was reaching the end of her resources of men, money, and ships, and the knowledge that Germany 
was planning to seek an alliance with Mexico if war began." 

— Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 251 





"While the diplomacy of neutrality and intervention was moving along the lines we have described, a parallel diplomatic effort 
was being directed toward efforts to negotiate peace. These efforts were a failure but are, nonetheless, of considerable 
significance because they reveal the motivations and war aims of the belligerents. They were a failure because any negotiated 
peace requires a willingness on both sides to make those concessions which will permit the continued survival of the enemy. In 
1914-1918, however, in order to win public support for total mobilization, each country's propaganda had been directed toward a 
total victory for itself and total defeat for the enemy. In time, both sides became so enmeshed in their own propaganda that it 
became impossible to admit publicly one's readiness to accept such lesser aims as any negotiated peace would require. 
Moreover, as the tide of battle waxed and waned, giving alternate periods of elation and discouragement to both sides, the side 
which was temporarily elated became increasingly attached to the fetish of total victory and unwilling to accept the lesser aim of 
a negotiated peace. Accordingly, peace became possible only when war weariness had reached the point where one side 
concluded that even defeat was preferable to continuation of the war. This point was reached in Russia in 1917 and in Germany 
and Austria in 1918. In Germany this point of view was greatly reinforced by the realization that military defeat and political 
change were preferable to the economic revolution and social upheaval which would accompany any effort to continue the war 
in pursuit of an increasingly unattainable victory. From the various efforts to negotiate peace it 1s clear that Britain was 
unwilling to accept any peace which would not include the restoration of Belgium or which would leave Germany supreme on 
the Continent or in a position to resume the commercial, naval, and colonial rivalry which had existed before 1914; France was 
unwilling to accept any solution which did not restore Alsace-Lorraine to her; the German High Command and the German 
industrialists were determined not to give up all the occupied territory in the west, but were hoping to retain Lorraine, part of 
Alsace, Luxembourg, part of Belgium, and Longwy in France because of the mineral and industrial resources of these areas. The 
fact that Germany had an excellent supply of coking coal with an inadequate supply of iron ore, while the occupied areas had 
plenty of the latter but an inadequate supply of the former, had a great deal to do with the German objections to a negotiated 
peace and the ambiguous terms in which their war aims were discussed. Austria was, until the death of Emperor Francis Joseph 
in 1916, unwilling to accept any peace which would leave the Slavs, especially the Serbs, free to continue their nationalistic 
agitations for the disintegration of the Habsburg Empire. On the other hand, Italy was determined to exclude the Habsburg 
Empire from the shores of the Adriatic Sea, while the Serbs were even more determined to reach those shores by the acquisition 
of Habsburg-ruled Slav areas in the Western Balkans. After the Russian revolutions of 1917, many of these obstacles to a 
negotiated peace became weaker. The Vatican, working through Cardinal Pacelli (later Pope Pius XII) sought a negotiated peace 
which would prevent the destruction of the Habsburg Empire, the last Catholic Great Power in Europe. Prominent men in all 
countries, like Lord Lansdowne (British foreign secretary before 1914), became so alarmed at the spread of Socialism that they 
were willing to make almost any concessions to stop the destruction of civilized ways of life by continued warfare. 
Humanitarians like Henry Ford or Romain Rolland became increasingly alarmed at the continued slaughter. But, for the reasons 
we have already mentioned, peace remained elusive until the great German offensives of 1918 had been broken." 

— Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 251-253 




















"After what Ludendorff called "the black day of the German Army" (August 8, 1918), a German Crown Council, meeting at 
Spa, decided victory was no longer possible, and decided to negotiate for an armistice. This was not done because of a 
controversy between the crown prince and Ludendorff in which the former advised an immediate retreat to the "Hindenburg 
Line" twenty miles to the rear, while the latter wished to make a slow withdrawal so that the Entente could not organize an 
attack on the Hindenburg Line before winter. Two Entente victories, at Saint-Quentin (August 31st) and in Flanders (September 
2nd) made this dispute moot. The Germans began an involuntary retreat, drenching the ground they evacuated with “mustard 
gas" in order to slow up the Entente pursuit, especially the tanks. The German High Command removed the chancellor, Hertling, 
and put in the more democratic Prince Max of Baden with orders to make an immediate armistice or face military disaster 
(September 29-October 1, 1918). On October 5th a German note to President Wilson asked for an armistice on the basis of the 
Fourteen Points of January 8, 1918, and his subsequent principles of September 27, 1918. These statements of Wilson had 
captured the imaginations of idealistic persons and subject peoples everywhere. The Fourteen Points promised the end of secret 
diplomacy; freedom of the seas; freedom of commerce; disarmament; a fair settlement of colonial claims, with the interests of 
the native peoples receiving equal weight with the titles of imperialist Powers; the evacuation of Russia; the evacuation and 
restoration of Belgium; the evacuation of France and the restoration to her of Alsace-Lorraine as in 1870; the readjustment of the 
Italian frontiers on nationality lines; free and autonomous development for the peoples of the Habsburg Empire; the evacuation, 
restoration, and guarantee of Romania, Montenegro, and Serbia, with the last-named securing free access to the sea; international 
guarantees to keep the Straits permanently opened to the ships and commerce of all nations; freedom for the autonomous 
development of the non-Turkish nationalities of the Ottoman Empire, along with a secure sovereignty for the Turks themselves; 
an independent Polish state with free access to the sea and with international guarantees; a League of Nations to afford “mutual 
guarantees of political independence and territorial integrity to great and small states alike"; and no destruction of Germany or 
even any alteration of her institutions except those necessary to make it clear when her spokesmen spoke for the Reichstag 
majority and when they “speak for the military party and the men whose creed is imperial domination." In a series of notes 
between Germany and the United States, Wilson made it clear that he would grant an armistice only if Germany would withdraw 
from all occupied territory, make an end to submarine attacks, accept the Fourteen Points, establish a responsible government, 
and accept terms which would preserve the existing Entente military superiority. He was most insistent on the responsible 
government, warning that if he had to deal “with military masters or monarchical autocrats" he would demand “not negotiations 
but surrender." The German constitution was changed to give all powers to the Reichstag; Ludendorff was fired; the German 
Navy at Kiel mutinied, and the Kaiser fled from Berlin (October 28th). In the meantime, the Entente Supreme War Council 
refused to accept the Fourteen Points as the basis for peace until Colonel House threatened that the United States would makes a 
separate peace with Germany. They then demanded and received a definition of the meaning of each term, made a reservation on 
"the freedom of the seas," and expanded the meaning of *restoration of invaded territory" to include compensation to the civilian 
population for their war losses. On this basis an armistice commission met German negotiators on November 7th. The German 
Revolution was spreading, and the Kaiser abdicated on November 8th. The German negotiators received the Entente military 
terms and asked for an immediate ending of hostilities and of the economic blockade and a reduction in the Entente demand for 
machine guns from 30,000 to 25,000 on the grounds that the difference of 5,000 was needed to suppress the German Revolution. 
The last point was conceded, but the other two refused. The armistice was signed on November 11, 1918, at 5:00 a.m. to take 
effect at 11:00 a.m. It provided that the Germans must evacuate all occupied territory (including Alsace-Lorraine) within 
fourteen days, and the left bank of the Rhine plus three bridgeheads on the right bank within thirty-one days, that they surrender 
huge specified amounts of war equipment, trucks, locomotives, all submarines, the chief naval vessels, all prisoners of war, and 
captured merchant ships, as w-ell as the Baltic fortresses, and all valuables and securities taken in occupied territory, including 
the Russian and Romanian gold reserves. The Germans were also required to renounce the treaties of Brest-Litovsk and of 
Bucharest, which they had imposed on Russia and on Romania, and to promise to repair the damage of occupied territories. This 
last point was of considerable importance, as the Germans had systematically looted or destroyed the areas they evacuated in the 
last few months of the war. The negotiations with Wilson leading up to the Armistice of 1918 are of great significance, since 
they formed one of the chief factors in subsequent German resentment at the Treaty of Versailles. In these negotiations Wilson 
had clearly promised that the peace treaty with Germany would be negotiated and would be based on the Fourteen Points; as we 
shall see, the Treaty of Versailles was imposed without negotiation, and the Fourteen Points fared very poorly in its provisions. 
An additional factor connected with these events lies in the subsequent claim of the German militarists that the German Army 
was never defeated but was "stabbed in the back" by the home front through a combination of international Catholics, 
international Jews, and international Socialists. There is no merit whatever in these contentions. The German Army was clearly 
beaten in the field; the negotiations for an armistice were commenced by the civilian government at the insistence of the High 
Command, and the Treaty of Versailles itself was subsequently signed, rather than rejected, at the insistence of the same High 
Command in order to avoid a military occupation of Germany. By these tactics the German Army was able to escape the 
military occupation of Germany which they so dreaded. Although the last enemy forces did not leave German soil until 1931, no 
portions of Germany were occupied beyond those signified in the armistice itself (the Rhineland and the three bridgeheads on 
the right hank of the Rhine) except for a brief occupation of the Ruhr district in 1923." 

— Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 253-255 





























“All the original peace treaties consisted of five chief parts: (a) the Covenant of the League of Nations; (b) the territorial 
provisions; (c) the disarmament provision; (d) the reparations provisions; and (e) penalties and guarantees. The first of these 
must be reserved until later, but the others should be mentioned here. In theory, the territorial provisions of the treaties were 
based on “self-determination,” but in fact they were usually based on other considerations: strategic, economic, punitive, 

legal power, or compensation. By *self-determination" the peacemakers usually meant “nationality,” and by “nationality” they 
usually meant “language,” except in the Ottoman Empire where "nationality" usually meant “religion.” The six cases where self- 
determination (that 1s, plebiscites) was actually used showed that the peoples of these areas were not so nationalistic as the 
peacemakers believed. Because in Allenstein, where Polish-speaking people were 40 percent of the population, only 2 percent 
voted to join Poland, the area was returned to Germany; in Upper Silesia, where the comparable figures were 65 percent and 40 
percent, the area was split, the more industrial eastern portion going to Poland, while the more rural western part was returned to 
Germany; in Klagenfurt, where Slovene-speakers formed 68 percent of the population, only 40 percent wanted to join 
Yugoslavia, so the area was left in Austria. Somewhat similar results occurred in Marienwerder, but not in northern Schleswig, 
which voted to join Denmark. In each case, the voters, probably for economic reasons, chose to join the economically more 
prosperous state rather than the one sharing the same language. In addition to the areas mentioned, Germany had to return 
Alsace and Lorraine to France, give three small districts to Belgium, and abandon the northern edge of East Prussia around 
Memel to the Allied Powers. This last area was given to the new state of Lithuania in 1924 by the Conference of Ambassadors. 
The chief territorial disputes arose over the Polish Corridor, the Rhineland, and the Saar. The Fourteen Points had promised to 
establish an independent Poland with access to the Baltic Sea. It had been French policy, since about 1500, to oppose any strong 
state in central Europe by seeking allies in eastern Europe. With the collapse of Russia in 1917, the French sought a substitute 
ally in Poland. Accordingly, Foch wanted to give all of East Prussia to Poland. Instead, the experts (who were very pro-Polish) 
gave Poland access to the sea by severing East Prussia from the rest of Germany by creating a Polish Corridor in the valley of 
the Vistula. Most of the area was Polish-speaking, and German commerce with East Prussia was largely by sea. However, the 
city of Danzig, at the mouth of the Vistula, was clearly a German city. Lloyd George refused to give it to Poland. Instead, it was 
made a Free City under the protection of the League of Nations. The French wished to detach the whole of Germany west of the 
Rhine (the so-called Rhineland) to create a separate state and increase French security against Germany. They gave up their 
separatist agitation in return for Wilson's promise of March 14, 1919 to give a joint Anglo-American guarantee against a German 
attack. This promise was signed in treaty form on June 28, 1919, but fell through when the United States Senate did not ratify 
the agreement. Since Clemenceau had been able to persuade Foch and Poincaré to accept the Rhine settlement only because of 
this guarantee, its failure to materialize ended his political career. The Rhineland settlement as it stood had two quite separate 
provisions. On the one hand, the Rhineland and three bridgeheads on the right bank of the Rhine were to be occupied by Allied 
troops for from five to fifteen years. On the other hand the Rhineland and a zone fifty kilometers wide along the right bank were 
to be permanently demilitarized and any violation of this could be regarded as a hostile act by the signers of the treaty. This 
meant that any German troops or fortifications were excluded from this area forever. This was the most important clause of the 
Treaty of Versailles. So long as it remained in effect, the great industrial region of the Ruhr on the right bank of the Rhine, the 
economic backbone of Germany's ability to wage warfare, was exposed to a quick French military thrust from the west, and 
Germany could not threaten France or move eastward against Czechoslovakia or Poland if France objected. Of these two 
clauses, the military occupation of the Rhineland and the bridgeheads was ended in 1930, five years ahead of schedule. This 
made it possible for Hitler to destroy the second provision, the demilitarization of western Germany, by remilitarizing the area in 
March 1936. The last disputed territorial change of the Treaty of Versailles was concerned with the Saar Basin, rich in industry 
and coal. Although its population was clearly German, the French claimed most of it in 1919 on the grounds that two-thirds of it 
had been inside the French frontiers of 1814 and that they should obtain the coal mines as compensation for the French mines 
destroyed by the Germans in 1918. They did get the mines, but the area was separated politically from both countries to be ruled 
by the League of Nations for fifteen years and then given a plebiscite. When the plebiscite was held in 1935, after an admirable 
League administration, only about 2,000 out of about 528,000 voted to join France, while about go percent wished to join 
Germany, the remainder indicating their desire to continue under League rule.” 

— Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 276-278 























415.» Photographie prise le ry Novembre 1918 à 7 h. зо, au moment où le 
Marechal Foch part pour Parisremettre au eouvernément francais le texte de 
l'Armistice qui vient d'être signé ayec l'Allemagne. 


i. Maréchal Foch 6. Genéral Desticker 

2. Amiral sir R. Wemyss 7. Capitaine de Mierry 

3. Général Weygand | S. Commandant Riedinger 

д. Contre-Amiral G. Hope J. Officier-Interprete Laperche 

5. Captain Marriott P. Uliche Pupier 
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French officers, including Marshal Foch, pose fora group photograph before receiving the German Armistice in France on 
November 11, 1918. 
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The trains which brought the two sides together 
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Senior German and Allied commanders and politicians sign the Armistice ending the war in a railway car near Compiegne, 
France, early on the morning of November 11, 1918. Field Marshal Ferdinand Foch, the Allied supreme commander (center), 
stands to accept the German surrender. Adolf Hitler demanded France's surrender in the same railway car in 1940. Behind the 
table, from right to left, French General Maxime Weygand, French Field Marshal Ferdinand Foch (standing), and British First 
Sea Lord Sir Rosslyn Wemyss. In the foreground, Matthias Erzberger, general major Detlof von Winterfeldt (with helmet), Alfred 
von Oberndorff and Ernst Vanselow. 
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From left to right: French army officer Marshal Ferdinand Foch, Prime Minister of France Georges Clemenceau, Prime Minister 
of Great Britain David Lloyd George, Prime Minister of Italy Vittorio Orlando, and Foreign Minister of Italy Baron Sidney 
Costantino Sonnino meet privately at 10 Downing Street in London on December 2, 1918. (Photo: Library of Congress) 
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Allied emere ped enter the Cmm city of Trier (Treves) in Deuba 1918. 








_ Before they left their headquarters at the Hotel des Reservoirs, Versailles, May 7, 1919, for the Trianon Palace Hotel, where they received the treaty 
саша the Allies terms of peace, the German delegates posed for Corp. E. N. Jackson, а U. S. Signal Corps photographer. Reading from left to right 
the German envoys are: Herr Leinert, President of the Prussian National Assembly; Dr. Karl Melchior, financial expert; Herr Giesberts, Minister of Posts: 
Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, Foreign Minister and head of the delegation; Dr. Landsberg, Minister of Justice, and Dr ое ина, 


The German delegation poses for а group portrait at the Paris Peace Conference in Versailles, France on May 7, 1919. 
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Georges Clemenceau, premier of France, delivering to the German delegates the Allies’ terms of peace in the Trianon Palace Hotel, Versailles, May 7, 1919. The representatives of the 
27 allied nations were present on this historie occasion. Clemenceau had been a member of the French Assembly that received the Germans peace terma after the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. 
Count Brockdorff-Rantzau created a sensation at the Trianon Palace Hotel meeting by failing to rise when he replied to M. Clemenceau. АШ the Allied delegates had risen when the Germans 
entered the room and the French premier stood, as may be seen in the picture, while he addressed the enemy delegates. 


Georges Clemenceau, the Prime Minister of France, delivers a speech to the German delegates at the Trianon Palace Hotel in 
Versailles, France on May 7, 1919 during the ongoing Paris Peace Conference. 
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Spectators watch the German delegates sign the Versailles Treaty on June 28, 1919. (Photo: Hulto 
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n Getty Picture Collection Limited) 
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HL = Hansestadt Lübeck (1937 preuBisch) 
L-D = Lippe-Detmold 
SL = Schaumburg-Lippe 
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10096 of her pre-war colonies 
8096 of her pre-war fleet 
46% of all iron production 
16% of all coal production 
13% of her 1914 territory 
12% of her population 
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Map of Germany and its territorial losses 1919-1921 























Article 229, 

Persons guilty à саата acts against dus nationals a£ one al the АШ 
and Associated Powers will be Басши belare tus inilitany iibunals az the 
Power. Persons guilby af criminal acts against the nationals of more Ihan 
anc of ilu Allied ancl Associated Powers will be hreught before military 
Iribanals campasec af members af the military tribunals of ihe Powers 
cancer. In every case the accused will be entitled to name bis own 
counsel. 
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Article 231. 
The Allied ancl Associated Goverment confirm ancl Germany accepts 
Ibe responsibility of Germany and her allies imr causing all tbe lass arl 
damage ba which tbe Allied and Associated Cieverniments and Ibeir 








nalinnals have heen sabjecited as a consequence of the war impose upan 
them hy the aggressian af Gennany ani her allies. 
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The Allie and Associated Соте Е rexognize hal ile resources of 
быпмапу ane nod adequate, after Taking Inte axxsunt permanent 
aliseriminatians af such resources, 
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Left: Delegates from around the world watch German diplomats sign the Treaty of Versailles at Versailles Palace near Paris, 
France on June 28, 1919. Right: Article 231 of the Versailles Treaty (The War Guilt Clause) 








German troops utilize a converted British tank during the failed Communist Spartacist uprising in Berlin in J anuary 1919. 
(Photo: Library of Congress) 





German soldiers guard an n intersection with barbed wires TEE the German Revolution of 1919. (Bettmann/CORBIS) 
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Thousands of Germans protest against the Versailles treaty on the Koenigsplatz in Berlin, Germany on June 12, 1919. This 
demonstration was made by the Germans driven from Alsace Lorraine. (Underwood & Underwood/CORBIS) 





Kaiser Wilhelm Il of Germany meets with Field Marshal August von Mackensen and other German officers on April 22, 1915 
(Russian Communist Vladimir Lenin's 45" birthday). (Photo: German Federal Archives) 
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Government Officials draft the terms of the Treaty of Versailles in Versailles, France ¢ on December 2, 1918. On the left side of the table, from 
left to right: General di Robilant, unidentified man, Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs Baron Giorgio Sonnino, “Colonel” Edward M. House, U.S. 
Army General Tasker H. Bliss, unidentified man, Greek Prime Minister Eleutherios Venizelos, and Serbian Foreign Minister Milenko R. 
Vesnitch. On the right side of the table, from left to right: Admiral Rosslyn Wemyss; Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, British Prime Minister 
David Lloyd George, French Prime Minister Georges Clemenceau, and French Foreign Minister Stephen Pichon. (Image: Bettmann/CORBIS) 





Soldiers surround the car of Czechoslovakia’s President Tomas Garrigue Masaryk in the Old Town Square in Prague ‹ on President Masaryk's 
return to Czechoslovakia on December 21, 1918. Fighting against Austria's alliance with Germany and its aggressive policy in the Balkans, 
Masaryk escaped Austria to Italy, Switzerland and then London in the early stages of the First World War, where he organized the 
Czechoslovak movement for independence. When the Republic of Czechoslovakia was established in 1918, he returned and was elected its 


first president. (Image: © Scheufler Collection/CORBIS) 
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endence from Russia in Parnu, Estonia on February 23, 1918. The Soviet Russian Communists 
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Estonians celebrate their declaration of indep 
signed the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk on March 3, 1918. Latvia declared its independence from Russia on November 18, 1918, a week after 
Germany declared an armistice ending World War І. 
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1917. Lithuania declared its independence from Russia on February 16, 1918. 








A huge crowd turns out in a public square in Budapest, Hungary for the proclamation of a new Bolshevik (Communist) government in Hungary 
on March 21, 1919. (Image: € CORBIS) 
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Hungarian Communist agent Bela Kun (formerly Béla Kohn), the Foreign Minister of the Hungarian Soviet Republic, delivers a 
speech in Budapest, Hungary in 1919. The Hungarian Soviet Republic lasted from March 21, 1919 to August 1, 1919. Bela Kun 
had launched a “red terror" of secret police against “enemies” of the regime while in office. Bela Kun, a Jewish Communist, was a 
member of the Soviet Communist Party; Bela Kun was arrested by the Soviet secret police and tried in Moscow in 1938; Bela Kun 


was executed in August 1938. 
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The Suojeluskunta, "Protecting Guard", of Nummi in Finland. Such paramilitary units were formed right before the Finnish Civil 
War in 1918, during which they fought on the White (anti-Communist) side against the Reds (Communists). Finland declared its 
independence from Soviet Russia on December 6, 1917. 
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Unemployed men loiter in the streets of in Vienna, Austria on December 13, 1920. Unemployment in Austria was widespread because of the 


political situation and the low exchange rates. (Photo: © Bettmann/CORBIS) 
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A map of the ethnic groups of Austria-Hungry in 1910 
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Dissolution of Austria-Hungary 
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A map of the dissolution of Austria-Hungary in 1918 
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THE DISSOLUTION OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY | 
The heavy dotted lime bounds the old Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. The light dotted lines show the several provinces. 
The heavy solid lines, bound the new states formed by the Paris Conference as follows: 1. The Republic of Austria. 2. The 
Republic of Hungary. 3. The Republic of Czechoslovakia. 4. Austrian territory annexed by Poland. 5. Hungarian terri- 
tory annexed by Rumania. 6. The Serbo-CroatSlovene State (Yugoslavia). 7. Austrian territory annexed by Italy 





The negotiations occur before the signing the Treaty of Trianon in Versailles, France, near Paris, in 1920. The treaty fixed the new common 
borders of Hungary with Austria, Czechoslovakia, Romania, and Yugoslavia. Count Albert Apponyi, a diplomat from Hungary, is standing (with 
long beard) in the middle. 


“The territorial provisions of the treaties of Saint-Germain and Trianon were such as to destroy completely the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. Austria was reduced from 115,000 square miles with 30 million inhabitants to 32,000 square miles with 6.5 
million inhabitants. To Czechoslovakia went Bohemia, Moravia, parts of Lower Austria, and Austrian Silesia. To Yugoslavia 
went Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Dalmatia. To Romania went Bukovina. To Italy went South Tyrol, Trentino, Istria, and an 
extensive area north of the Adriatic, including Trieste. The Treaty of Trianon reduced Hungary from 125,000 square miles with 
2] million inhabitants to 35,000 square miles with 8 million inhabitants. To Czechoslovakia went Slovakia and Ruthenia; to 
Romania went Transylvania, part of the Hungarian plain, and most of the Banat; to Yugoslavia went the rest of the Banat, 
Croatia-Slavonia, and some other districts. The treaties of peace set the boundaries of the defeated states but not those of the new 
states. These latter were fixed by a number of treaties made in the years following 1918. The process Іса to disputes and even to 
violent clashes of arms, and some issues are still subjects of discord to the present time." 

— Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 278-279 











“The most violent controversies arose in regard to the boundaries of Poland. Of these, only that with Germany was set by the 
Treaty of Versailles. The Poles refused to accept their other frontiers as suggested by the Allies at Paris, and by 1920 were at war 
with Lithuania over Vilna, with Russia over the eastern border, with the Ukrainians over Galicia, and with Czechoslovakia over 
Teschen. The struggle over Vilna began in 1919 when the Poles took the district from the Russians but soon lost it again. The 
Russians yielded it to the Lithuanians in 1920, and this was accepted by Poland, but within three months it was seized by Polish 
freebooters. A plebiscite, ordered by the League of Nations, was held in January 1922 under Polish control and gave a Polish 
majority. The Lithuanians refused to accept the validity of this vote or a decision of the Conference of Ambassadors of March 
1923, giving the area to Poland. Instead, Lithuania continued to consider itself at war with Poland until December 1927. Poland 
did not fare so well at the other end of its frontier. There fighting broke out between Czech and Polish forces over Teschen in 
January 1919. The Conference of Ambassadors divided the area between the two claimants, but gave the valuable coal mines to 
Czechoslovakia (July ). Poland's eastern frontier was settled only after a bloody war with the Soviet Union. The Supreme 
Council in December 1919 had laid down the so-called “Curzon Line" as the eastern boundary of Polish administration, but 
within six months the Polish armies had crossed this and advanced beyond Kiev. A Russia n counterattack soon drove the 

Poles back, and Polish territory was invaded in its turn. The Poles appealed in panic to the Supreme Council, which was 
reluctant to intervene. The French, however, did not hesitate, and sent General Weygand with supplies to defend Warsaw. The 
Russian offensive was broken on the Vistula, and peace negotiations began. The final settlement, signed at Riga in March 1921, 
gave Poland a frontier 150 miles farther east than the Curzon Line and brought into Poland many non-Polish peoples, including 
one million White Russians and four million Ukrainians. Romania also had a dispute with Russia arising from the Romanian 
occupation of Bessarabia in 1918. In October 1920, the Conference of Ambassadors recognized Bessarabia as part of Romania. 
Russia protested, and the United States refused to accept the transfer. In view of these disturbances Poland and Romania signed 
a defensive alliance against Russia in March 1921." 

— Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 279 

















“The most important dispute of this kind arose over the disposition of Fiume. This problem was acute because one of the Great 
Powers was involved. The Italians had yielded Fiume to Yugoslavia in the Treaty of London of 1915 and had promised, in 
November 1918, to draw the Italian- Yugoslav boundary on lines of nationality. Thus they had little claim to Fiume. 
Nevertheless, at Paris they insisted on it, for political and economic reasons. Having just excluded the Habsburg Empire from 
the Adriatic Sea, and not wishing to see any new Power rise in its place, they did all they could to hamper Yugoslavia and to 
curtail its access to the Adriatic. Moreover, the Italian acquisition of Trieste gave them a great seaport with no future, since it 
was separated by a political boundary from the hinterland whence it could draw its trade. To protect Trieste, Italy wanted to 
control all the possible competing ports in the area. The city of Fiume itself was largely Italian, but the suburbs and surrounding 
countryside were overwhelmingly Slav. The experts at Paris wished to give Italy neither Fiume nor Dalmatia, but Colonel House 
tried to overrule the experts in order to obtain Italian support for the League of Nations in return. Wilson overruled House and 
issued his famous appeal to the Italian people which resulted in the temporary withdrawal of the Italian delegation from Paris. 
After their return, the issue was left unsettled. In September 1919 an erratic Italian poet, Gabriele D'Annunzio, with a band of 
freebooters, seized Fiume and set up an independent government on a comic-opera basis. The dispute between Italy and 
Yugoslavia continued with decreasing bitterness until November 1920, when they signed a treaty at Rapallo dividing the area 
but leaving Fiume itself a free city. This settlement was not satisfactory. A group of Fascists from Italy (where this party was 
not yet in office) seized the city in March 1922 and were removed by the Italian Army three weeks later. The problem was 
finally settled by the Treaty of Rome of January 1924, by which Fiume was granted to Italy, but the suburb of Port Baros and a 
fifty-year lease on one of the three harbor basins went to Yugoslavia." 

— Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 279-280 
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A map of Europe in 1914 before Austria's Archduke Franz Ferdinand was assassinated in Sarajevo. The Russian Empire, German Empire 
(Second Reich), Austro-Hungarian Empire, and the Ottoman Empire (Turkey) would collapse by the end of World War І. 
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The countries of Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia (Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and SES Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, and Ukraine (until 1920) were established following the collapse of the Russian Empire, Austro-Hungarian Empire, and German 
Empire. France received a “mandate” (protectorate) over Lebanon and Syria while Great Britain received a “mandate” over Mesopotamia 


(Iraq) and Palestine (Jordan and Israel). 


Revival of Poland and Ukraine 
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General Josef Pilsudski reviews his troops in Warsaw, Poland on August 16, 1920. Poland and Soviet Russia fought over disputed territory of 
present-day Ukraine in 1920. Poland regained its independence on November 11, 1918, following the capitulation of Imperial Germany and 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. (Photo: © Bettmann/CORBIS) 
















Polish Voluntary II Death Squad soldiers display their unit flag in Lviv, Poland [lat r Ukraine] in 1920. (Polish Archives) 





Frontlines (marked in red line) of the Polish-Bolshevik [Russia] War and Polish-Ukrainian War in March 1919. Postwar borders 
are marked in black. The light blue area surrounding the city of Lwow (Lviv) represents the territory controlled by the West 


Ukrainian National Republic. 
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Frontlines of the Polish-Bolshevik War in August 1920; Post-war borders marked with black 
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arshal Jozef Pilsudski, President of Poland (1920-1935) 





"Poland's resurrection as an independent state after World War I was rendered possible — as Pilsudski had prophetically conjectured on 
the eve of that conflict — by the triple defeat of all three of her partitioning powers in the course of the war. Recovery by either 
Germany or Russia (Austria-Hungary having disintegrated beyond repair) and especially an accommodation between them would 
inevitably be dangerous to Poland and raise again the specter of her partition. Yet Poland by herself was incapable of preventing either 
the restoration of Germany's and Russia's power or the resumption of their traditional policy of mutual collaboration at Poland's 
expense — and this is precisely what proceeded to occur. Despite post-1918 differences in public ideologies and political structures, a 
rapidly reviving Germany and a more slowly resuscitating Russia cooperated with each other and against Poland throughout most of 
the 1920s. The fact that they were militarily still too weak to truncate or partition her at that time was of scant comfort to Poland, 
which could hardly fail to be aware of her neighbors' determination to change this military aspect of the power equation in due course. 
Confronted by the dual enmity of her big neighbors, Poland was obviously interested in ensuring that any conflict between herself and 
either or both of them should not remain localized but should bring powerful friends--equally unwilling to tolerate German and/or 
Russian hegemony over East Central Europe--to her own support. It was for this purpose that Poland concluded an alliance with 
France on February 19, 1921 (followed by a secret military convention two days later), and desperately — and for long vainly — strove 
to interest Britain in her behalf as a factor of stability in an area which in the long run would be regarded as vital also to British 
interests. Here, however, the Poles constantly came up against a frustration which never ceased to exasperate them, namely, that they 
could exercise no leverage on the Western powers to oblige them either to honor an obligation or to acknowledge a commitment to 
Poland. French and British policy toward Poland was to prove simply a function of their policy toward Germany or Russia. Thus, when 
France decided in the mid-1920s to attempt a rapprochement with Germany, there was nothing that Poland could do to avert this 
implicit but definite desertion by her Western ally. Two decades later, her government-in-exile was once again powerless to prevent a 
wartime decision by Britain and the United States that their alliance with the Soviet Union had priority over their commitments to the 
Polish government and its eastern frontier claims. Meanwhile, in the mid-1920s, Britain viewed the European scene primarily in terms 
of her desire to revive Germany and to reintegrate her into both the European state system and the pattern of world trade. Britain 
believed herself to have few or no vital interests in East Central Europe and refused to guarantee the area's post-Versailles frontiers 
against German revisionist pressure. To the extent that Britain showed any positive interest in Poland during the 1920s, it was largely 
as a possible foil against Soviet Russia, and the occasions when she manifested such an interest generally coincided with intermittent 
periods of British-Soviet tension. France's Polish policy during the interwar period, while more tortured than Britain's, was also 
ultimately unsatisfactory from Poland's point of view, for reasons to be analyzed presently. Within limits, Poland could seek to 
extricate herself from this vise of hostile neighbors and unreliable friends by so developing her own strength as to render the risks of 
an attack upon her prohibitive to the potential aggressor(s). Simultaneously, she could attempt to organize alliances and coalitions with 
and among other medium and small powers also threatened by Germany or Russia. The first of these two strategies explains the 
unremitting Polish efforts to develop the country's economic, demographic, and military potential. It also explains the popularity of the 
army and the readiness to make sacrifices for its support among all sectors of Polish society. The second strategy was diplomatically 
ambitious but brought only meager results. Hopes of developing a Polish-Baltic-Scandinavian or Polish-Baltic combination were 
rendered abortive by Scandinavian and Finnish preference for neutrality and noninvolvement as well as by Lithuania's refusal 
encouraged by Germany and particularly by Russia — to reconcile herself to Poland's forcible seizure in 1920 of Wilno (Vilnius, 
Vilna), a city which Lithuania regarded as her historic capital though her current ethnic-demographic claims to it were weak. Toward 
the south, Polish-Czechoslovak relations never developed any real warmth or mutual confidence owing to the two countries" quarrel 
over the economically valuable city and district of Teschen (Cieszyn, Tesln), their contrasting perceptions of Russia's and Hungary's 
proper roles in Europe (each regarding the other's bete noire with some benevolence), and their contrasting social structures and 
reciprocally irritating national psychologies. Only with Rumania did Poland conclude a political alliance, signed on March 3, 1921, 
and renewed periodically, but this, on balance, proved to be more advantageous to the Rumanian than the Polish partner. It pertained 
exclusively to mutual support along their eastern frontiers, that is, it was directed only at Russia, with which Rumania's relations were 
even worse than Poland's, and provided no direct support to Poland in relation to Germany. It was, in short, unimpressive. On the 
whole, therefore, the efforts to create a collective East Central European phalanx of security against Germany and Russia proved 
disappointing. European diplomatic developments in the months preceding Pilsudski's coup had starkly emphasized Poland's 
vulnerabilities in the sphere of foreign affairs. The multilateral Locarno Treaties of October 16, 1925, which partially legitimated, as it 
were, Germany's anti-Polish revisionism by accepting her legal-political distinction between the validity of her western and her eastern 
frontiers, had brought to the fore France's unreliability as Poland's ally and Britain's indifference to Poland's security interests in 
relation to Germany. Half a year later, Germany and Russia reaffirmed their "Rapallo policy" of close cooperation — implicitly but 
categorically at Poland's expense with their Berlin Treaty of Neutrality and Nonaggression of April 24, 1926. Simultaneously, 
Germany was engaged in a major effort to destroy Poland economically through the tariff war and through successful intrigues to 
prevent American and British financial aid to her. It is not surprising that this deterioration in Poland's international situation between 
the spring of 1925 and that of 1926 should occasionally be cited as one of the precipitating causes behind Pilsudski's decision to 
resume power and stage his *armed demonstration" in May, 1926." 

— Pilsudski's Coup D 'Etat by Joseph Rothschild (1966), p. 292-296 


Ф Der Friede mit der Ukraine. 
menlubsitzung in der Тасі vom 9. zum 10. Februar, 
їп der das Griedensprotokoll unterzeichnet murde. 


Signing of the Peace Treaty between Ukraine and the Central Powers in Brest-Litovsk on the night of February 9, 1918 (and beginning 
of February 10, 1918). Sitting in the middle from the left: Count Ottokar Czernin (Foreign Minister of Austria-Hungary), Richard von 


Kuhlmann (Germany's Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs) and Vasil Radoslavov (Prime Minister of Bulgaria) 


Der Friede mit der Ukraine. 
Die Schlufsitzung in der 
O(acht o. 9. z. 10. Februar, 
` in der das Friedens- 
protokoll unterzeichnet wurde. 


Signing of the Peace Treaty of Brest-Litovsk during the night between February 9 and 10, 1918. From the left: General Brinkmann, 
Mykola Liubynsky, Mykola Levytsky, Oleksandr Sevriuk, General Max Hoffmann and Serhiy Ostapenko 
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General Antoni Listowski (left) meets with Ukrainian nationalist Symon Petliura (right), head of the government-in-exile of the 
Ukrainian People's Republic, during the Kiev Offensive of the Polish-Soviet War.in 1920. 
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General Jozef Pitsudski of Poland (center) meets with Ukrainian nationalist Symon Petliura (right and far right) in Kiev, Ukraine 
in May 1920 during the ongoing Polish-Soviet War. The Polish army, reinforced by Petliura's remaining troops (an estimated 
two divisions), attacked Kiev on May 7, 1920. The Soviet Red Army captured Kiev in June 1920. A “lone gunman” and 
Russian Jewish assassin named Sholom Schwartzbard assassinated Symon Petliura in Paris on May 25, 1926. 


“The limitation of Ukrainian autonomy in the Hetman state of eastern Ukraine was an ominous sign for the whole country, for 
the cultural center ever since the middle of the seventeenth century had been at Kiev. From here education and culture had gone 
out to supply the needs of remote sections of Ukraine, especially that part which was under the rule of Poland. The partitioning 
of Ukraine in 1667 between Poland and Russia had dealt a deadly blow to Ukrainian life by separating Kiev from 
western Ukraine, and this act had provoked the Ukrainians to fury against Russia for her betrayal in dividing their 
country with Poland. Although they attempted by every means at their command to preserve their cultural and national life, 
they found this extremely difficult. Once they were politically separated, the two parts of Ukraine drifted further and 
further apart, the western section remaining subject to Polish influences while the eastern fell under the impress of 
Russia. The subjection of the Ukrainian Greek Orthodox Church to the Patriarch of Moscow, which was accomplished 
against the will of the Ukrainian clergy and people, severed the connection between the dioceses of eastern and western 
Ukraine and enabled Poland to force Catholicism upon the Ukrainians with greater ease, while the Russification of 
Ukrainian schools and literature in eastern Ukraine raised a barrier against the western portion of the country; in 
proportion as the sources of cultural impulse weakened and dried up in western Ukraine, its separation from Kiev led to a 
general cultural decline. It has been noted that the cultural center of western Ukraine at the end of the sixteenth century was the 
city of Lviv with its brotherhood, which gathered about itself and gave organization to not only the Ukrainian townspeople of 
Lviv but to the Ukrainian inhabitants of all eastern Galicia as well. These people, however, became Polonized, as did the 
townspeople of Lviv, and all their efforts to gain political equality and freedom for expression and development proved futile. 
Polish municipal government did not admit the participation of Ukrainians and hampered their economic and commercial 
freedom, and none of the Ukrainian complaints to the central government brought any relief. Moreover, during the seventeenth 
century Lviv was losing economic ground because of short-sighted Polish economic policies, and with economic decline the 
energy of the Ukrainian patriots was weakened. With the advent of depression, the more energetic and active Ukrainians left 
Lviv and Galicia and moved into eastern Ukraine to join the Kozaks. As has been said, the cultural leaders of Kiev during the 
third decade of the seventeenth century came chiefly from Lviv, and it was they who made Kiev the center of Ukrainian life, 
while Lviv and the rest of Galicia, abandoned by the most energetic people, began to lose their former cultural significance. The 
Lviv brotherhood lost its importance; and its chief glory, the school, declined in the middle decades of the seventeenth century, 
after which the main activity of the brotherhood consisted in the publishing of Church books, especially liturgies, which it 
provided to all eastern Ukraine. As its publications provided the chief source of income for the brotherhood, which therefore 
placed a high value upon this activity and especially upon its monopoly of publication of books for the Church, it permitted no 
other Ukrainian presses to open in Lviv. In the second part of the seventeenth century the Ukrainian national movement lost its 
significance even more rapidly, in part because Khmelnitsky temporarily improved conditions in eastern Ukraine and attracted 
large numbers of people to move there." 

— A History of Ukraine by Michael Hrushevsky (published in 1941), p. 422-423 
































“The Russian Revolution and the Liberation of Ukraine: Russian oppression of Ukraine always reached a high point during 
the celebration of Shevchenko 's name day, and persecutions were unusually severe when the revolution of February 25 (March 
10), 1917,"suddenly broke out in Petrograd, as St. Petersburg had been renamed. The Ukrainian community in Petrograd played 
an important part in the uprising. There were several Ukrainians in contact with the commanding officers of one of the regiments 
which took the initiative, and Ukrainian soldiers and workingmen played a leading part in the actual revolt. In Ukraine the 
inhabitants received with joy the news of the downfall of the Romanovs as tidings of an event destined to bring about the 
emancipation of their fatherland. An old organization of Ukrainian Progressives, which had acted in secret before this time, now 
brought its program into the open and began to organize a new Ukrainian government in Kiev early in March. Communications 
were established with all the political groups in Kiev and a Ukrainian national organ of government was set up under the name 
of *the Ukrainian Central Council" (Ukrainska Centralna Rada). The Central Rada, as it was commonly known, was an 
assembly..." 

— A History of Ukraine by Michael Hrushevsky (published in 1941), Chapter XXIV (Ukrainian Independence), p. 521 











"The First World War: The marked development of Ukrainian nationalism in prewar times, both in Austrian and Russian Ukraine, 
exasperated the Polish and Russian enemies of Ukraine, who waited impatiently for an opportunity to put an end to the movement. 
They expected such an opportunity to arise in the event of war between Austria and Russia, hostile to each other ever since Austria had 
annexed Bosnia in 1908. In Russia extreme reactionaries, intensely displeased by Ukrainian progress, threatened that in case of war 
they would hang every Ukrainian, meanwhile appealing to the government to suppress the advance of nationalism. In Galicia, where 
the Austrian government had persecuted the pro-Russian faction, the Poles saw an opportunity to accuse the Ukrainians of many 
crimes, and when hostilities actually began the Polish officials in Galicia took advantage of the war emergency to attack the Ukrainian 
intellectuals. Under the pretense of combating the Russophiles, the Poles arrested other Ukrainians as well, imprisoning and exiling the 
leaders, especially men of prominence, on mere suspicion, and even executing a few without trial. In Russian Ukraine at the 
beginning of the war, the Russian government prepared and put into effect a plan of systematic persecution of the Ukrainian 
leaders, its activity in this respect becoming more drastic after Russia had captured Lviv, the capital of Galicia. All enemies of 
the Ukrainians now had some assurance of being able to put an end to the Ukrainian movement by destroying the source of its 
cultural growth in Galicia, and the motto of the Russian administration became *death to Ukrainianism." Prior to the war the 
government had not followed the advice of the obscurantist anti-Ukrainian forces, but it now took the offensive. At the very 
beginning of the war, all Ukrainian publications of a political character were suppressed and large numbers of Ukrainian 
leaders arrested and sent into exile. The censorship in Kiev under the direction of old enemies of the Ukrainians proclaimed that it 
would permit no Ukrainian publications whatever unless they were written in the Russian orthography, although this act was an illegal 
application of the law of 1876, which had suppressed Ukrainian newspapers only. Lawsuits were instituted against innocent Ukrainian 
authors in order completely to suppress the Ukrainian publications in Kiev. To evade the censorship there, editors, authors, and 
publishers attempted to move to other cities, but everywhere met with the opposition of the officials, their publications being either 
prohibited outright or placed under restrictions, the censor in Odessa, for instance, demanding that the author submit three copies of 
the manuscript before printing, under threat of confiscation of the printed matter and padlocking of the press; this procedure was even 
more harmful than open censorship because it wasted time, energy, and money, and in the end ruined the publisher. Prohibitive activity 
of this kind reached its zenith early in 1917, a few weeks before the March revolution and the downfall of the Romanov dynasty, when 
the Russian government issued a secret order to the printers in Kiev to print nothing in the Ukrainian language. While Russia was 
making deliberate and skilful attempts to stifle the Ukrainian movement in Russian Ukraine, she was making efforts, from the 
time of her invasion of the province in 1914, to destroy the Ukrainian culture in Galicia by sheer force. Several weeks after the 
Russians captured Lviv, they set up a Russian administration under Count A. G. Bobrinsky, who began systematically to 
liquidate all Ukrainian gains thus far made. At the very outset he suppressed all Ukrainian newspapers, closed the libraries 
and reading rooms, and dissolved the Ukrainian societies; the next step was to arrest and exile to Siberia all *dangerous" and 
*suspected" authors. The use of the Ukrainian language was forbidden in schools and government. Steps were taken to abolish 
the local Uniate Catholic Church and to force the acceptance of the Russian Orthodox Church. When Ukrainian Uniate priests 
could not be found, many being in exile or in flight, Orthodox priests were sent to take their places, while such priests as dared to face 
the Russian invasion were pressed to accept the Orthodox faith ; the officials also persuaded the people to petition for Orthodox 
priests. The Russian administration in Galicia, whose official advisers were Ukrainian renegades and whose unofficial advisers were 
Poles, maintained that the Poles should have special national rights in Galicia, while the Ukrainians and the Jews should not be favored 
but should be obliged to accept the Russian language and culture, a declaration to this effect being made by Bobrinsky during his visit 
to Russia in the spring of 1915, after the last Russian victory in Galicia and the capture of Peremyshl, when it appeared certain that 
Galicia would be annexed to Russia. The Russian plans for destruction were bad enough, but the manner in which they were 
executed was even worse. Russian officials later admitted that during their occupation of Galicia the country had fallen into 
the hands of scoundrel officials sent in by the Russian government, who took advantage of war conditions to conduct 
themselves lawlessly, plundering the homes of the inhabitants, abusing the Ukrainian and Jewish populace, and wrecking the 
Ukrainian cultural organizations. In some places Ukrainian clergy, scientists, and other intellectuals were expelled from their 
homes and communities. This was done in a typically barbarous manner, people being seized as they were and wherever they 
were found, with complete disregard for human rights, men and women, children and invalids alike being exiled to Siberia. 
The lives of an incredible number of human beings were thus uprooted, one of the relief committees in Kiev registering fifteen 
thousand cases, but a fraction of the total. There were instances where insane and deaf mutes were seized, "brought to account," and 
exiled to Siberia in place of others who had succeeded in bribing the Russian officials. Ukrainian Galicia was completely desolated by 
the Russian occupation of 1914-15. When the Russians were compelled to retreat from the sub-Carpathian region, they took with them 
all the inhabitants they could gather; and many others, fearing Polish persecution, also departed before the Hungarian and German 
armies arrived. Many thousands of peasants allured by the glowing promises of the Russians voluntarily accompanied the Russian 
army to Russia. When the German army later advanced toward the Russian border, again it was Ukrainians who bore the brunt of the 
suffering, especially in the provinces of Kholm, Pidliashe, Volynia, and Podolia, where the Russian military authorities attempted to 
remove the Ukrainian inhabitants by force into the interior of Russia. Ukraine had not undergone such a depopulation since the “great 
eviction” of the 1670’s. People and livestock died on the way, and trains were jammed with innocent victims transported to Kazan or 
Perm, or beyond the Ural Mountains. Before its downfall the Russian government displayed its complete stupidity, its intention 
clearly being to destroy the Ukrainians as a nation by destroying their culture and their educated leader ship and by 
depopulating their country and colonizing it with Poles, through whom it was to be controlled.” 

— A History of Ukraine by Michael Hrushevsky (published in 1941), Chapter XXIV (Ukrainian Independence), p. 514-517 





“The Ukrainian exiles were not permitted to organize themselves into war committees or to aid the suffering, nor was anyone 
permitted to bring assistance. The Russian government forbade Ukrainian children to be kept apart in separate groups and 
refused to permit the establishment of Ukrainian schools, although such a privilege was granted to the Poles, Letts, Lithuanians, 
and other nationalities. Even in exile the Ukrainians from Galicia were left under the control of Poles, in order that they might 
feel their "brotherly hand" in distant Siberia. The Ukrainians of Russia who had cooperated with the Russian liberals now 
sought their help, but in vain, and under the pressure of the government there appeared to be complete "unity of thought" in all 
Russian circles. When Sazonov, the minister of foreign affairs, declared before the Russian duma in 1915 that the Ukrainian 
movement was being supported by German money, none of the Ukrainian "allies" present dared to raise a protest against this 
patent lie. All the Ukrainian petitions in behalf of Galicia, suffering under the corrupt Russian rule, were filed away. Even 
friends of the Ukrainians held the opinion that under the existing conditions it was not safe to oppose Russian autocracy because 
of such “insignificant” acts as the government's assault on the Ukrainians. Meanwhile, the liberal leader Struve and other 
enemies hastened to take advantage of the war completely to destroy the Ukrainians as a separate people. In the dark hour for 
Russia when her army was compelled to evacuate Galicia a few Russians realized that the acts of repression had not succeeded 
in destroying the Ukrainian movement but had reacted against the interests of Russia herself, and during the short session of the 
duma on July 19, 1915, the government was severely criticized by Miliukov for its harshness in Galicia and because it had 
"rejected our native Ukrainian people and brought disgrace upon the idea that the war was fought for freedom." The 
government was asked for an explanation. The Ukrainians, in spite of the threat of persecution, again presented as a 
minimum demand permission to use the Ukrainian language in the schools. In 1915 the newly organized Russian political 
Progressive bloc, although fearing to include these Ukrainian demands in its program, recognized the necessity of “allowing 
Ukrainian publications” and of “investigating immediately cases of the inhabitants of Galicia who had been arrested” and were 
languishing in Russian prisons. The duma, however, was dismissed before action could be taken, and consideration of the 
Ukrainian problem was postponed. Although the Russian government continued its oppression of Ukrainian nationalism 
for a year and a half longer, even the Russian Progressives never raised their voices in protest. While the Russian 
government was making efforts to destroy the Ukrainian movement in Russia, a new threat appeared to the Ukrainians in 
Galicia. After lengthy bargaining between Austria and Germany regarding the future status of Poland, Germany gained absolute 
control of this country by expelling General Brusilov in the summer of 1915, and the arrangement agreed upon between Austria 
and Germany could be put into effect. It provided that while Germany would dispose of the former Russian provinces of Poland, 
Austrian Poland would continue to remain in the hands of Austria. Galicia would not be divided, as Ukrainians had hoped, into 
separate Ukrainian (eastern) and Polish (western) parts, but would be governed as a unit, which in practice meant that it would 
be ruled by Poles and that the Ukrainian inhabitants would have no direct recourse to the Austrian government. When Germany 
and Austria jointly declared the independence of Poland on October 23 (November 5), 1916, the Austrian Emperor Francis 
Joseph II instructed his chancellor to prepare a constitution for Galicia providing for the broadest possible autonomy. It was 
officially explained that the province was to become virtually as independent as the Polish kingdom newly restored under 
German protection. This arrangement dealt a deadly blow to the aspirations of the Ukrainians in Galicia, especially to those 
leaders who had remained loyal to Austria during the war and had hoped in this manner to disprove Polish accusations of treason 
and to be rewarded by freedom from Polish control. Local Ukrainian patriots had urged their followers to support Austria in her 
struggle against Russia, in the hope that a victory over Russian despotism would end in liberation for Ukraine. The Ukrainian 
emigrants from Russia who had come to live in Galicia after the unsuccessful Russian revolution of 1905 were of the same 
opinion and had organized in1914 in Vienna a “Union for the Liberation of Ukraine" (Soyuz Vizvolennia Ukrainy) with the 
intention of creating a Ukrainian state out of the Ukrainian districts seized by the German armies; they planned to give courses in 
Ukrainian citizenship to all Ukrainian soldiers from the Russian army who were taken by Austria. To a certain point the 
Ukrainians of Galicia had followed their leadership, especially at the opening of the war. They had formed Ukrainian volunteer 
regiments, known as Sichovi Striltsi, somewhat on the order of the Polish legions, which undertook to take charge of organizing 
the conquered Ukrainian districts. A “General Ukrainian Council" (Zahalna Ukrainska Rada), organized in 1915, and the 
Union for the Liberation of Ukraine had presented to the Austrian government a demand that the Ukrainian districts conquered 
from Russia should be allowed to constitute a separate Ukrainian state, that the province of Kbolm should not be given to the 
new Poland, and that a Ukrainian stat should be created out of the Ukrainian districts of Galicia and Bukovina. Meeting with 
strong opposition from the Poles, who bad great influence over the military authorities these demands had brought no results; but 
in spite of this disappointment the Ukrainian statesmen had attempted to encourage their people by assuring them that better 
arrangements would be made after the war, basing their hopes on the promises of the premier, Sturgkh, and the moderating 
influence of the German government over Austria. The new Austrian policy regarding Galicia opened the eyes of Ukrainian 
leaders, however, and they finally realized that Austria had again deceived them. Even the death of the old Austrian emperor 
and the accession of another did not promise any relief for the Ukrainians in Galicia, to whom only the Russian revolution of 
1917 gave an indication of better days to come." 

— A History of Ukraine by Michael Hrushevsky (published in 1941), Chapter XXIV (Ukrainian Independence), p. 518-521 


























“The Russian coalition government had recognized Ukrainian autonomy because of the circumstances at the time and because it feared 
the antirevolutionary activity of General Kornilov, which had almost overthrown the government. But as soon as the danger passed, 
the Kerensky government decided to withdraw Ukrainian autonomy, ignoring the Ukrainian administration and attempting to 
rule Ukraine without it. The Russian Provisional Government appointed high commissioners for Ukraine, refused to give the 
Ukrainian authorities material support, ignored their declarations and representatives, and ended by offering direct opposition 
to the work of the General Secretariat while the Russian senate, a relic of the old autocracy, desiring to stress the fact that it 
still existed, refused to publish the Instructions of the General Secretariat and thus deprived them of legal standing. At length 
Kerensky's cabinet itself turned completely against the Ukrainian government. It sought to utilize the coming Pan-Ukrainian 
Congress to indict the General Secretariat and the Central Rada. The Russian prosecutor at Kiev was instructed to investigate these two 
bodies and to take punitive measures against them. In the meantime the members of the General Secretariat were directed to appear at 
Petrograd to explain the purpose of the congress. This action on the part of the Russians aroused the Ukrainians whose opposition was 
given expression in the Third Legion Convention, which convened on October 20, and in the autumn session of the Central Rada. 
Unexpectedly, however, circumstances again underwent a change. The Provisional Government fell as the result of an uprising in 
Petrograd led by the Bolsheviks, who in turn organized a new administration by “People's Commissars," which neither the people nor 
the army were prepared to support. For a long time the Russian republic was in a state of anarchy, the provinces, including Finland and 
Ukraine, leading an independent life and resisting the Bolshevik propaganda which called for “all power to the soviets," that is, to 
councils made up of representatives of labor, the army, and the peasants. The representatives of the Provisional Government present in 
Kiev accused the Central Rada of being in alliance with Bolshevism and took steps to destroy both alike, making use of Kozaks, Czech 
ex-prisoners of war, students of the military academies, and others; but they failed completely, for their intrigues were disclosed and 
the representatives of the old regime and their associates were forced out of Kiev and its vicinity. The Bolsheviks then decided to 
disrupt the Ukrainian government, which they accused of being bourgeois, and demanded the submission of the Central Rada. At the 
close of October the government was in a desperate situation, caught as it was between two hostile camps. In Kiev and the other larger 
cities civil war broke out and threatened to result in complete anarchy. Under these circumstances it was no easy task to create a single 
strong and authoritative organ of government in the country, although it was very necessary. Resolutions providing for such an 
authority were adopted by the Central Rada, but they were not enough. The only way to create it was to lay a strong foundation, since 
the General Secretariat could not remain suspended in air as the organ of a government which did not exist and which had no hope of 
being established. The General Secretariat itself had to become the government of the Ukrainian state, a plan which a Legion 
Convention supported in October and which was revolved in many debates at the meetings of the Central Rada. The Rada finally 
became convinced that the proclamation of the independence of a Ukrainian republic must be made without delay but that it must 
disclose the democratic and socialist character of the resurrected Ukrainian state. The cabinet established contacts with the 
representatives of the Social-Democrat and the Social-Revolutionary parties and with them prepared the Third Proclamation to the 
Ukrainian people, which was adopted by the Central Rada with reservations, and published on November 7 (20), 1917. The 
proclamation announced the formation of a new Ukrainian National Republic, placed a few limitations upon the private ownership of 
land, introduced the eight-hour day and control over the means of production, and aimed at bringing about a conclusion of the war, 
amnesty to political prisoners, the abolition of capital punishment, court and administrative reforms, and personal minority rights for 
the non-Ukrainian inhabitants of Ukraine. This was a splendid program, and the Central Rada and General Secretariat did their best to 
fulfill at least a part of it, the first step being to hold elections of representatives to a Pan-Ukrainian Congress, which was to build the 
state not on a revolutionary but on a constitutional basis. This was a difficult task, for throughout this period Ukraine was in a state of 
anarchy. The Bolshevik government, as soon as it had assured itself of its position in Russia, dispatched its armies, not to the front to 
fight against the Germans and Austrians, but to Ukraine to fight against the Ukrainian government, which was disarming all hostile 
forces and sending them out of the country. Because the Ukrainian government would not permit the passage of Bolshevik 
detachments across the country to the Don, but allowed the Don Kozaks to return home from the front through Ukraine, the Bolshevik 
People's Commissars, at the end of November, formally declared war on Ukraine. The Bolsheviks accused the Ukrainian 
government of counterrevolutionary activity, of an alliance with General Kaledin, the head of the Don Kozaks, and of 
cooperation with other reactionary factions, and accordingly delivered an ultimatum demanding permission from the 
Ukrainian government for their forces to march across the country, joint action against the Don Kozaks, and recognition of the 
soviet form of government — government by councils of soldiers, workers, and peasants — in Ukraine. Since acceptance of these 
demands would have destroyed all Ukrainian autonomy and placed the country in incompetent hands, the Ukrainian 
government refused to comply, whereupon the Bolsheviks proclaimed the Ukrainian Rada an assembly of reactionary 
capitalistic factions and swamped the country with Bolshevik agitators who spread all manner of lies about the Ukrainian 
authorities. The Bolsheviks next attacked the government finances by preventing the sending of Russian money to Ukraine, thus 
forcing the Ukrainians to hasten the coinage of their own money. Finally the Bolsheviks collected Russian troops from the front and 
sent them into Ukraine to disband the Central Rada. Simultaneously a Bolshevik convention was called to meet in Kiev in the :first 
days of December with the object of overthrowing the existing order, a stroke which the government warded off by calling a peasant 
convention for the same time and place. The peasant convention took a decided stand in support of the Central Rada. The eighth 
session of the Central Rada, convoked in the middle of December, revealed the resolute will of the people to defend the authority of 
the Rada and the sovereignty of independent Ukraine. The earlier plan of a federated Russia was now completely discarded. With the 
Russian empire in a state of anarchy, the subject peoples were all declaring their independence, partly because they could not form a 
federation apart from Russia, the largest potential member. Ukraine, too, was obliged to safeguard her political destiny, and in such a 
chaotic time the only safety lay in a strong and independent statehood." 

— A History of Ukraine by Michael Hrushevsky (published in 1941), p. 530-533 


"Independent Ukraine: During the last half of December 1917, the position of Ukraine became even more critical. As Bolshevik 
agitation began to take effect, the army became disorganized, the soldiers at the front stole military supplies, deserted, and on 
their way home plundered everything in their path, while the villages were occupied by anarchist bands which gained the 
support of the weak and terrorized those opposed to them. The plundering and destruction of estates, warehouses, and factories 
became common, so that the wealth of the country was dissipated and its productive forces weakened. To the evils of economic 
depression were added those of political anarchy. A group of Bolsheviks who had failed in their attempt to hold the convention 
in Kiev called another meeting in Kharkiv, where, on December 13, 1917, they set up a Bolshevik government for Ukraine in 
opposition to the existing national government. Declaring that the Central Rada did not represent the will of the Ukrainian 
working people, the convention appealed to the masses to oppose it. These efforts would have had a musical-comedy ending, but 
unfortunately bands of Russian Bolsheviks made up of soldiers and sailors and vagabonds broke into Kharkiv on the pretense of 
fighting their way to the Don and remained there. Their coming further encouraged local groups already incited by 
propagandists, the local population was terrorized, and although the Ukrainian garrison held out for two days, it finally had to 
give in. After this, bands of Bolshevik soldiers and Red Guards, consisting of armed laborers and others in the service of the 
Bolsheviks, instead of going on to the Don to fight against the counterrevolutionists as they had said they would do, began to 
advance along the railroads into the heart of Ukraine, carrying their poisonous propaganda to the provinces of Poltava and 
Kherson. Events in Kharkiv repeated themselves in other cities; as soon as the Bolshevik bands arrived, various groups, mostly 
Jewish and Russian, caused insurrections in the cities and at stations along the - railroads. Under the influence of their 
propaganda revolts broke out in the Ukrainian regiments newly organized or taken over by patriots; the soldiers were told that 
the struggle was against the capitalistic Central Rada and for the socialization of Ukraine. Many Ukrainian soldiers, or Kozaks as 
they were called, either joined the Bolsheviks, declared themselves neutral, or simply deserted their regiments and went home, 
as did a large number at Christmas. These Bolshevik successes caused even the Ukrainian leaders to waver as the Russian 
Bolsheviks propounded their system to the Ukrainian radicals, attempting to prove that Bolshevism was the logical development 
of the program of the socialists, who must adopt the Bolshevik slogans if they did not wish to be wiped out by Bolshevism. 
They further called for the election of a new Central Rada at a convention of soviets to consist of deputies of soldiers and 
workers, and the transference to the local soviets of all local authority. Bolshevik propaganda had already been widely spread 
since the eighth session of the Central Rada, at which the extreme Social Revolutionaries from Kharkiv were present. 
Revolutionary groups also went to Petrograd to explain to the Russian government the proposal for a Pan-Ukrainian congress, 
the Bolsheviks and extreme Social Revolutionaries hoping that if the Ukrainian Social Revolutionaries gained control of the 
government they would bring to a close the Russo-Ukrainian war and put an end to anarchy in Ukraine. These events brought 
uncertainty into Ukrainian politics at a critical moment. At the end of December and early in January, eastern Ukraine, the Black 
Sea region, and such cities as Poltava, Katerinoslav, Odessa, and Kremenchuk were in the hands of the Bolsheviks, who 
prevented delivery of coal supplies to the Kievan region and advanced on Ukraine from south, east, and north. In Kiev itself 
there was continuous propaganda against the Ukrainian government and against the Ukrainians in general which almost 
completely demoralized the local Ukrainian regiments that not so long before had arrived eager to defend their country. The 
Ukrainian authorities realized the difficulty of their position, and the Central Rada hoped to transfer its authority to the new 
cabinet to be formed January 9, 1918, in accordance with a Fourth Proclamation. Yet because of the war with Bolshevism the 
elections, which were to have been held in December 1917, and decisions regarding all important issues had to be postponed.” 

— A History of Ukraine by Michael Hrushevsky (published in 1941), p. 533-536 























"In addition to the Ukrainian war with Bolshevism, Ukraine continued to hold the front against the Central Powers. From the 
beginning of the revolution the Ukrainian people in all their conventions had expressed a desire for an immediate termination of 
the war, into which they had been drawn against their will by tsarist Russia. Until Ukraine proclaimed her independence, 
however, she was unable to make an appearance in international politics as an independent political unit; and meanwhile the 
Russian government, both under Prince Lvov and under Kerensky, had not dared to make peace with the Central Powers, but 
had on the contrary attempted to assist the Allies by holding the eastern front. This effort to continue the war was a great mistake 
on its part, as it not only destroyed gains won by the revolution but also endangered Ukraine. As soon as the Bolsheviks had 
overthrown Kerensky's government, they promised to bring the war to a close, and late in November opened negotiations with 
the Central Powers at Brest-Litovsk (Bereste). The Central Rada of the Ukrainian government, which since the time of the 
proclamation of Ukrainian independence had aimed at ending the war, decided to take part in this peace conference. The Allied 
Powers-first France and then England — which had hastened to recognize the Ukrainian National Republic attempted to persuade 
the Ukrainian government not to make peace with the Central Powers, promising Ukraine generous assistance if she would 
continue to fight against the Central Powers and threatening her with many ills if she signed a separate treaty. But the 

Ukrainian government had no military supplies with which to oppose the Central Powers, and furthermore the country was 
exposed to invasion by the Germans and the people were demanding peace. The Central Rada therefore sent a delegation to 
Brest-Litovsk, where it was to join the Soviet delegates in making a treaty of peace. When the Soviet delegates began to display 
their inconsistency, first declaring their readiness to sue for peace and then retreating into Bolshevik phraseology, the Central 
Rada authorized its delegates at Brest-Litovsk to make a separate peace with the Central Powers, regardless of what the Russians 
might do.” — A History of Ukraine by Michael Hrushevsky (published in 1941), p. 536-537 




















"Amid the endless factional and party discussions that were held in the quarters of the Central Rada while Kiev was being 
besieged by the Bolsheviks, it was decided at length by a majority of the members to take a definite stand against Bolshevism. 
On January 9 (22), 1918, the date set for opening the Ukrainian Constitutional Convention, the decision was taken to 
proclaim the independence of the Ukrainian republic, in order to gain a free hand in international and domestic affairs 
and to cut the ground from under Russian interference in the internal affairs of Ukraine and make it clear that the 
struggle with the Council of People's Commissars and the Bolshevik hands was a war against Russia's attempts to 
destroy Ukrainian independence and not a conflict of political ideas under cover of which real enemies could hide as 
neutrals. In theory the Ukrainian groups still believed that federation was the best form of state life for the future, but the anti- 
Ukrainian forces were preaching federation with Russia merely in order to keep the Russian empire intact and to have 
an opportunity to continue to oppress the non-Russians as they had done in the past. The supporters of federation were 
promoting, moreover, not only political federation but complete unity of economy and all other functions — the same old 
Russian policy which had always hampered Ukrainian progress. The Russian Soviet government had dropped from its 
program the slogan of “self-determination of nationalities, even to complete independence,” and openly declared itself for a 
federation, desiring on this basis to unite the Ukrainian proletariat with the Russian. When the Allied Powers, especially the 
French, suspected that Ukraine might join Soviet Russia, they had threatened in case of separate peace with Germany to deprive 
her of the resources which they controlled within her borders. It was necessary, then, for Ukraine to define her policy to the 
foreign nations, and this was another reason for proclaiming the independence of the Ukrainian National Republic. In reality 
Ukraine had been an independent nation to some extent ever since the downfall of the Kerensky regime and more 
completely since the last session of the Central Rada. This independence had been recognized by the Central Powers and 
by the representatives of the Council of People's Commissars at Brest-Litovsk on December 30 (January 12), 1917, but it 
required formal confirmation, which was provided by the Fourth Proclamation, decided upon on January 9. It 
proclaimed the Ukrainian Republic *an independent and sovereign power of the Ukrainian people, subject to no other 
authority." The General Secretariat was renamed a “Council of People's Ministers," and its first duties were stated to be the 
completion of the peace negotiations with the Central Powers, regardless of any objections on the part of any section of the 
former Russian empire, and decisive action toward defense and clearing Ukraine of Bolsheviks. The demobilization of the army 
was ordered, to be accompanied by reconstruction of the devastated areas, alteration of the factories and shops from a war to a 
peace basis, and various measures for satisfying the returning soldiers as to their political rights. A number of social reforms 
were ordered in the interests of the laboring population, in accordance with the general principles set forth by the Third 
Proclamation — by transfer of land to the workers, nationalization of the forests, waters, and mineral resources, the creation of 
work for the unemployed, the introduction of monopolies in commerce in goods most needed by the workers, and control over 
bank credit. The Proclamation was approved in its final form and published by the Central Rada on January 11 (24), 1918, 
although the date of January 9 (22) was retained. There was some opposition in Ukraine, there being a few Ukrainians so 
enslaved to Russian culture and government and so convinced of the need of a united Russia or the traditional type of federation 
that they were dissatisfied by independence even as a method of transition to federation. This was even more true of the un- 
Ukrainian Ukrainians, who had torn themselves free from the Ukrainian soil and considered themselves "Russians," of the 
Russians themselves, and particularly of the Jews, who failed to realize where the real interests of the Jewish population of 
Ukraine lay, but protested against being separated from the Jewish organizations of Russia. And this hostile attitude toward 
Ukraine, which had already made its appearance with such force in the commercial centers and especially in the Ukrainian 
capital of Kiev, following the declaration of Ukrainian independence culminated in an insurrection in Kiev at this critical 
moment in the struggle for Ukrainian freedom.” 

— A History of Ukraine by Michael Hrushevsky (published in 1941), p. 537-539 


























“The break-up of Austria Hungary also liberated from Hapsburg rule the half-million Ukrainians of Carpatho-Ukraine, who became 
incorporated by Czechoslovakia. Consent for this action was obtained by the Czechs from the American Ruska National Rada meeting in 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, on November 18, 1918. The Ukrainians in Carpatho-Ukraine, however, took a stand for union with Ukraine and 
published a proclamation to this effect at Rust on January 21, 1919; but on May 5 a National Rada of Carpatho-Ukraine declared itself in 
favor of incorporation into Czechoslovakia which became an accomplished fact in September by official action of the Czechoslovak 
government, Carpatho-Ukraine being annexed as an "autonomous unit within the Czechoslovak state.” Poland: By far the most serious 
Ukrainian problem aside from that of Soviet Ukraine was the question of the relationship of western Ukraine to Poland, involving a struggle 
between Poland and the Ukrainians in which the Supreme Council of the Allies became an intermediary but with little desire to act. As early 
as February 28, 1919, an Allied commission under General Berthelmy unsuccessfully made an effort to end the Polish-Ukrainian conflict by 
suggesting terms of peace; his efforts were resumed by an Inter-Allied Armistice Commission under the presidency of General Botha, which 
on May 13 drafted a Polish-Ukrainian demarcation line, rejected by the Poles, however. Soon after, General Haller arrived with a Polish army 
from France, armed and equipped by the Allies, supposedly for use against the Soviets, but actually employed for an offensive against the 
Ukrainians. On June 25 the Allied Supreme Council authorized the Poles to occupy eastern Galicia as far as the Zbruch River, but on 
condition that local autonomy and political and religious freedom be guaranteed the inhabitants. The Ukrainian Galician army then withdrew 
east of the Zbruch. In November further attempts at settlement were made by a proposal of the Supreme Council that Poland should exercise 
a mandate over eastern Galicia for a period of twenty-five years, at the end of which time a plebiscite should be held; but Poland flatly 
rejected this proposal. Shortly after, on December 8, the famous “Curzon Line” was proposed as the eastern boundary of Poland, which 
would have granted Poland a small Ukrainian area. Again the Poles refused to accede. Meanwhile the Polish authorities conducted mass 
arrests and trials of Ukrainian participants in the Polish-Ukrainian war, many persons being condemned to death and large numbers sent into 
concentration camps at Stshalkova, Wadowice, Brest-Litovsk, Dombie, and elsewhere. On January 20, 1920, Poland took a long step toward 
absorption by abolishing the autonomy of Ukrainian Galicia and the Ukrainian organizations which had existed under Austrian rule there. 
The very name was changed from Eastern Galicia to Eastern Little Poland. The boundary established on the Zbruch was broken by the 
Polish-Soviet war of the summer of 1920, being first overrun by the Poles and then by the Bolsheviks. In September and October it was 
finally fixed by direct negotiations at Riga between Poland, Soviet Russia, and Soviet Ukraine. For a time the Allies refused to recognize this 
decision regarding western Ukraine taken without their mediation, the Council of the League declaring on February 23, 1921, that “Galicia is 
beyond the borders of Poland” and that “actually Poland is the military occupant of Galicia,” but neither party to the agreement paid any 
attention. The only concession gained by the Ukrainians was a series of guarantees of minority rights similar to those given by Rumania to 
the Ukrainians annexed by her, and equally ineffective. The number of Ukrainians in Poland was subject to wide variations in estimate, 
depending upon the circumstances under which the count was made, being placed all the way from four to seven millions. Through 1921 and 
1922 feeling among the Ukrainians under Polish rule ran high, the spearhead of resistance being the Ukrainian Military Organization (UWO). 
With the aid of funds sent by Ukrainian-Americans, a Ukrainian Citizens' Committee was founded in Lviv in 1921 to provide relief for 
Ukrainians in internment camps, but in the autumn it was dissolved and its members placed under arrest. On September 25 a Ukrainian 
student named Stephen Fedak attempted to assassinate Marshal Pilsudski and Governor Grabski, and soon afterward Poles bombed such 
Ukrainian institutions as the University Student Home and the headquarters of the Shevchenko Scientific Society. When a Polish census was 
taken in November it was boycotted by the Ukrainians, as were elections to the Polish chamber of deputies (Sejm) and the senate. Repressive 
measures of retaliation were taken by Poles in the form of terroristic acts. In the summer Metropolitan Andrew Sheptitsky, head of the 
Ukrainian Uniate Church, returned from a visit to the United States, was placed in confinement and held from August 22 to October 5. On 
November 15 the executive committee of the Ukrainian National Rada, headed by Dr. Eugene Petrushevich, protested to the Allied Supreme 
Council, the Council of the League of Nations, and the premiers of the Allied governments against mass arrests of Ukrainians by Polish 
authorities, and issued an appeal addressed to the conscience of the entire civilized world. The introduction of military conscription of 
Ukrainian inhabitants by the Polish government met with strong opposition. Finally, in order to obtain the consent of the Allies for the 
annexation of eastern Galicia, which was still not forthcoming, the Polish parliament passed a law on October 26, 1922, providing for limited 
autonomy for the provinces (voivodates) of Lviv, Ternopil, and Stanislaviv, a law which, however, was never really put into effect. The 
Ukrainian political parties, with headquarters in Lviv, refused to be mollified, and on August 28 unanimously declared their support of the 
government-in-exile of the Western Division of the Ukrainian National Republic, located in Vienna, under Dr. Petrushevich. It was not until 
March 14, 1923, that the Conference of Ambassadors representing Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan made further resistance impossible 
by recognizing the frontiers of Poland as drawn up in the treaty of Riga and refusing to accept a protest by a delegation from the Ukrainian 
National Rada of western Ukraine which had hastened to Paris to register objections. Poland was thus confirmed in possession of the 
Ukrainian districts, not only of eastern Galicia but of all northwestern Ukraine, including Kholm, Polisia, and Volynia. About 35 per 
cent of Poland was composed of Ukrainian territory. “Poland thus obtained title to this territory without having to give anything more 
than a moral pledge in favor of autonomy. No steps have been taken to carry out the unilateral promises made in the autonomy law of 
September, 1922, and Eastern Galicia 1s still governed from Warsaw,” wrote Raymond Leslie Buell in 1939. A great Ukrainian 
demonstration against the decision of the Conference of Ambassadors was held in St. George’s Square in Lviv, Julian Romanchuk, the dean 
of Ukrainian leaders, administering to the assembly an oath that the Ukrainian people would never renounce their rights to the independence 
of their native land. After the Allies had given their approval to the Polish annexation, the position of Petrushevich and the government of 
western Ukraine became untenable in Vienna, and because of Polish diplomatic pressure, they moved first to Prague and then to Berlin, 
where they continued their activities chiefly in the form of petitions addressed to the League of Nations. Early in 1924 Petlura moved from 
Poland to France, where he made his home until his assassination on May 25, 1926, when his place as head of the Ukrainian National 
Republic in exile was taken by Andrew Levitsky. The Ukrainian Free University was transferred from Vienna to Prague.” 

— A History of Ukraine by Michael Hrushevsky (published in 1941), p. 560-564 
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A map of Ukraine from 1917-1920. Ukraine National Republic was established before the end of World War I. 
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A map of Poland, Lithuania, Latvia (Livonia), Estonia, and “plebiscite” territories (including League of Nations Territory) in 
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Battle тар of the Estonian War of Independence (Estonian-Soviet War) of 1918-1920 





Estonian soldiers defend their country against Soviet Russian invaders during the Estonian War of Independence. 
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The Partition of the Middle East 





King Feisal of Syria (originally from Hejaz) appears with Lawrence of Arabia (second from right) and Nuri al-Said (second from 
left) at the Paris Peace Conference in Versailles, France in 1919. 
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39 The Sultan's representative reluctantly signs the Treaty of Sévres, 1920 


(Source: A Peace to End All Peace: Creating the Modern Middle East, 1914-1922 by David Fromkin) 
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42 French troops enter Damascus, deposing King Feisal and | 
bringing ап end to Syria's brief independence, 1920 
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(Source: A Peace to End All Peace: Creating the Modern Middle East 1914-1922 by David Fromkin) 
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40 British bluejackets on the march in Constantinople, 1920 
(Source: 4 Peace to End All Peace: Creating the Modern Middle East 1914-1922 by David Fromkin) 


"Undoubtedly, the most numerous diplomatic agreements of the wartime period were concerned with the disposition of the 
Ottoman Empire. As early as February 1915, Russia and France signed an agreement by which Russia was given a free hand in 
the East in return for giving France a free hand in the West. This meant that Russia could annex Constantinople and block the 
movement for an independent Poland, while France could take Alsace-Lorraine from Germany and set up a new, independent 
state under French influence in the Rhineland. A month later, in March 1915, Britain and France agreed to allow Russia to annex 
the Straits and Constantinople. The immediate activities of the Entente Powers, however, were devoted to plans to encourage the 
Arabs to rebel against the sultan's authority or at least abstain from supporting his war efforts. The chances of success in these 
activities were increased by the fact that the Arabian portions of the Ottoman Empire, while nominally subject to the sultan, 
were already breaking up into numerous petty spheres of authority, some virtually independent. The Arabs, who were a 
completely separate people from the Turks, speaking a Semitic rather than a Ural-Altaic language and who had remained largely 
nomadic in their mode of life while the Turks had become almost completely a peasant people, were united to the Ottoman 
peoples by little more than their common allegiance to the Muslim religion. This connection had been weakened by the efforts to 
secularize the Ottoman state and by the growth of Turkish nationalism which called forth a spirit of Arabic nationalism as a 
reaction to it. In 1915-1916 the British high commissioner in Egypt, Sir Henry McMahon, entered into correspondence with the 
Sherif Hussein of Mecca. While no binding agreement was signed, the gist of their discussions was that Britain would recognize 
the independence of the Arabs if they revolted against Turkey. The area covered by the agreement included those parts of the 
Ottoman Empire south of the 37th degree of latitude except Adana, Alexandretta, and "those portions of Syria lying to the west 
of the districts of Damascus, Homs, Hama, and Aleppo, [which] cannot be said to be purely Arab." In addition, Aden was 
excepted, while Baghdad and Basra were to have a "special administration." The rights of France in the whole area were 
reserved, the existing British agreements with various local sultans along the shores of the Persian Gulf were to be maintained, 
and Hussein was to use British advisers exclusively after the war. Extended controversy has risen from this division of areas, the 
chief point at issue being whether the statement as worded included Palestine in the area which was granted to the Arabs or in 
the area which was reserved. The interpretation of these terms to exclude Palestine from Arab hands was subsequently made by 
McMahon on several occasions after 1922 and most explicitly in 1937. While McMahon was negotiating with Hussein, the 
Government of India, through Percy Cox, was negotiating with Ibn-Saud of Nejd, and, in an agreement of December 26, 1915, 
recognized his independence in return for a promise of neutrality in the war. Shortly afterward, on May 16, 1916, an agreement, 
known as the Sykes-Picot agreement from the names of the chief negotiators, was signed between Russia, France, and Britain. 
Early in 1917 Italy was added to the settlement. It partitioned the Ottoman Empire in such a way that little was left to the Turks 
except the area within 200 or 250 miles of Ankara. Russia was to get Constantinople and the Straits, as well as northeastern 
Anatolia, including the Black Sea coast; Italy was to get the southwestern coast of Anatolia from Smyrna to Adalia; France was 
to get most of eastern Anatolia, including Mersin, Adana, and Cilicia, as well as Kurdistan, Alexandretta, Syria, and northern 
Mesopotamia, including Mosul; Britain was to get the Levant from Gaza south to the Red Sea, Transjordan, most of the Syrian 
Desert, all of Mesopotamia south of Kirkuk (including Baghdad and Basra), and most of the Persian Gulf coast of Arabia. It was 
also envisaged that western Anatolia around Smyrna would go to Greece. The Holy Land itself was to be internationalized.” 

— Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 245-246 























"As а result of his understanding of the negotiations with McMahon, Hussein began an Arab revolt against Turkey on June 5, 
1916. From that point on, he received a subsidy of £225,000 a month from Britain. The famous T. E. Lawrence, known as 
"Lawrence of Arabia," who had been an archaeologist in the Near East in 1914, had nothing to do with the negotiations with 
Hussein, and did not join the revolt until October 1916. When Hussein did not obtain the concessions he expected at the Paris 
Peace Conference of 1919, Lawrence sickened of the whole affair and eventually changed his name to Shaw and tried to vanish 
from public view. The Arab territories remained under military occupation until the legal establishment of peace with Turkey in 
1923. Arabia itself was under a number of sheiks, of which the chief were Hussein in Hejaz and Ibn-Saud in Nejd. Palestine and 
Mesopotamia (now called Iraq) were under British military occupation. The coast of Syria was under French military 
occupation, while the interior of Syria (including the Aleppo-Damascus railway line) and Transjordan were under an Arab force 
led by Emir Feisal, third son of Hussein of Mecca. Although an American commission of inquiry, known as the King-Crane 
Commission (1919), and a "General Syrian Congress" of Arabs from the whole Fertile Crescent recommended that France be 
excluded from the area, that Syria-Palestine be joined to form a single state with Feisal as king, that the Zionists be excluded 
from Palestine in any political role, as well as other points, a meeting of the Great Powers at San Remo in April 1920 set up two 
French and two British mandates. Syria and Lebanon went to France, while Iraq and Palestine (including Transjordan) went to 
Britain. There were Arab uprisings and great local unrest following these decisions. The resistance in Syria was crushed by the 
French, who then advanced to occupy' the interior of Syria and sent Feisal into exile. The British, who by this time were engaged 
in a rivalry (over petroleum resources and other issues) with the French, set Feisal up as king in Iraq under British protection 
(1921) and placed his brother Abdullah in a similar position as King of Transjordan (1923). The father of the two new kings, 
Hussein, was attacked by Ibn-Saud of Nejd and forced to abdicate in 1924. His kingdom of Hejaz was annexed by Ibn-Saud in 
1926. After 1932 this whole area was known as Saudi Arabia." 

— Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 248-249 














“The next document concerned with the disposition of the Ottoman Empire was the famous “Balfour Declaration" of November 
1917. Probably no document of the wartime period, except Wilson's Fourteen Points, has given rise to more disputes than this 
brief statement of less than eleven lines. Much of the controversy arises from the belief that it promised something to somebody 
and that this promise was in conflict with other promises, notably with the “McMahon Pledge" to Sherif Hussein. The Balfour 
Declaration took the form of a letter from British Foreign Secretary Arthur James Balfour to Lord Rothschild, one of the leading 
figures in the British Zionist movement. This movement, which was much stronger in Austria and Germany than in Britain, had 
aspirations for creating in Palestine, or perhaps elsewhere, some territory to which refugees from anti-Semitic persecution or 
other Jews could go to find “a national home." Balfour's letter said, “His Majesty's Government view with favor the 
establishment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people and will use their best endeavours to facilitate the 
achievement of this object, it being clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and religious 
rights of existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any other country." 
It is to be noted that this was neither an agreement nor a promise but merely a unilateral declaration, that it did not promise a 
Jewish state in Palestine or even Palestine as a home for the Jews, but merely proposed such a home in Palestine, and that it 
reserved certain rights for the existing groups in the area. Hussein was so distressed when he heard of it that he asked for an 
explanation, and was assured by D. G. Hogarth, on behalf of the British government, that "Jewish settlement in Palestine would 
only be allowed in so far as would be consistent with the political and economic freedom of the Arab population." This 
reassurance apparently was acceptable to Hussein, but doubts continued among other Arab leaders. In answer to a request from 
seven such leaders, on June 16, 1918, Britain gave a public answer which divided the Arab territories into three parts: (a) the 
Arabian peninsula from Aden to Akabah (at the head of the Red Sea), where the “complete and sovereign independence of the 
Arabs" was recognized; (b) the area under British military occupation, covering southern Palestine and southern Mesopotamia, 
where Britain accepted the principle that government should be based “on the consent of the governed"; and (c) the area still 
under Turkish control, including Syria and northern Mesopotamia, where Britain assumed the obligation to strive for “freedom 
and independence." Somewhat similar in tone was a joint Anglo-French Declaration of November 7, 1918, just four days before 
hostilities ended in the war. It promised “the complete and final liberation of the peoples who have for so long been oppressed 
by the Turk and the setting up of national governments and administrations that shall derive their authority from the free exercise 
of the initiative and choice of the indigenous populations." There have been extended discussions of the compatibility of the 
various agreements and statements made by the Great Powers regarding the disposition of the Ottoman Empire after the war. 
This is a difficult problem in view of the inaccuracy and ambiguity of the wording of most of these documents. On the other 
hand, certain facts are quite evident. There is a sharp contrast between the imperialist avarice to be found in the secret 
agreements like Sykes-Picot and the altruistic tone of the publicly issued statements; there is also a sharp contrast between the 
tenor of the British negotiations with the Jews and those with the Arabs regarding the disposition of Palestine, with the result 
that Jews and Arabs were each justified in believing that Britain would promote their conflicting political ambitions in that area: 
these beliefs, whether based on misunderstanding or deliberate deception, subsequently served to reduce the stature of Britain in 
the eyes of both groups, although both had previously held a higher opinion of British fairness and generosity than of any other 
Power; lastly, the raising of false Arab hopes and the failure to reach any clear and honest understanding regarding Syria led to a 
long period of conflict between the Syrians and the French government, which held the area as a mandate of the League of 
Nations after 1923." — Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 246-248 
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An Arab demonstration against British occupation and Jewish-Zionist immigration occurs outside the Damascus Gate on March 8, 1920 as р 


Jewish migrants nearby watch the demonstration. (G. Eric and Edith Matson Photograph Collection/Library of Congress) 








Left to right: T.E. Lawrence, Emir Abdullah, Air Marshal Sir Geoffrey Salmond, Sir Herbert Samuel, and Sir Wyndham pose for 
a group portrait at the Cairo Conference in 1921. 


Churchill, as Colonial Secretary, at the Cairo Conference of 1 921. On his right, Herbert 
Samuel. In the second row, Gertrude Bell, second from left, and T. E. Lawrence, fourth 
from right. 





Winston Churchill prepares to subjugate the Middle East on behalf of the British Empire. Great Britain subjugated the crown 
colonies of Egypt, Palestine (Israel), Transjordan (Jordan), Mesopotamia (Iraq), Aden (Yemen), Kuwait, and Sudan. The 
Ottoman Empire governed the Middle East, including the territories of what are now Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and Israel 
before World War |. Great Britain and France conquered the Arabic part of the Middle East from the Ottoman Turks during 
World War |. France subjugated Lebanon and Syria while Great Britain subjugated Mesopotamia (Iraq) and Palestine (Jordan 
and Israel). The British government partitioned its crown colony of Palestine into two colonies by 1923; the Palestine territory 
east of the Jordan River became Transjordan while the Palestine territory west of the Jordan River remained Palestine. The 
British government would install Emir Abdullah as the figurehead of the vassal state of Transjordan in 1923. 





| 
Seven European countries conquered and occupied most of the African continent by 1914. Germany would forfeit its African 


colonies to Britain and France at the end of the Paris Peace Conference. Britain acquired German East Africa (Tanganyika, 


later Tanzania), German Southwest Africa (Namibia), and a portion of Kamerun (Cameroon) while Belgium acquired present-day 
Rwanda and Burundi. 
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Fall of the Ottoman Empire, The Creation of the Republic of Turkey, & 
The Turkish War of Independence (1919-1922) 
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The Final Days of the Ottoman Empire: Sultan Vahideddin (Mehmed VI) depart from the backdoor of the Dolmabahçe Palace in Istanbul 
(Constantinople), Turkey in November 1922. A few days after this picture was taken, the Sultan was deposed and exiled (along with his son) 
on a British warship to Malta on November 17, 1922, then to San Remo, Italy, where he eventually died in 1926. His body was buried in 


Damascus at the courtyard of the Tekke of Sultan Suleiman the Magnificent. Turkey was declared a Republic on October 29, 1923, and the 
new Head of State became President Mustafa Kemal Ataturk. 





Greek refugees from Smyrna (Izmir), Turkey flee the city in 1922 as they attemp 





t to evacuate to Greece. 
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Turkish War (1919-1922) in 1919. 








The American delegation prepares to negotiate a "ien with T Turkey at күрес in circa 1922-1923. Seated from left to right: 
Admiral Mark Bristol, Ambassador Child, and Minister Joseph C. Grew. Grew and Bristol were members of the Council on Foreign Relations. 
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The delegation of Turks which was sent to Lausanne, Switzerland in 1923 to participate in the Lausanne Conference. Ismet 
Pasha appears in the center. 
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e and ће Middle East shortly after the "ratification" of the Treaty of Sevres 


“The Treaty of Sévres with Turkey was the last one made and the only one never ratified. There were three reasons for the delay: 
(1) the uncertainty about the role of the United States, which was expected to accept control of the Straits and a mandate for 
Armenia, thus forming a buffer against Soviet Russia; (2) the instability of the Turkish government, which was threatened by a 
nationalist uprising led by Mustafa Kemal; and (3) the scandal caused by the Bolshevik publication of the secret treaties 
regarding the Ottoman Empire, since these treaties contrasted so sharply with the expressed war aims of the Allies. The news 
that the United States refused to participate in the Near East settlement made it possible to draw up a treaty. This was begun by 
the Supreme Council at its London Conference of February 1920, and continued at San Remo in April. It was signed by the 
sultan's government on August 20, 1920, but the Nationalists under Mustafa Kemal refused to accept it and set up an insurgent 
government at Ankara. The Greeks and Italians, with Allied support, invaded Turkey and attempted to force the treaty of the 
Nationalists, but they were much weakened by dissension behind the façade of Entente solidarity. The French believed that 
greater economic concessions could be obtained from the Kemalist government, while the British felt that richer prospects were 
to be obtained from the sultan. In particular, the French were prepared to support the claims of Standard Oil to such 
concessions, while the British were prepared to support Royal-Dutch Shell. The Nationalist forces made good use of these 
dissensions. After buying off the Italians and French with economic concessions, they launched a counteroffensive against the 
Greeks. Although England came to the rescue of the Greeks, it received no support from the other Powers, while the Turks had 
the support of Soviet Russia. The Turks destroyed the Greeks, burned Smyrna and came face-to-face with the British at Chanak. 
At this critical moment, the Dominions, in answer to Curzon's telegraphed appeal, refused to support a war with Turkey. The 
Treaty of Sévres, already in tatters, had to be discarded. A new conference at Lausanne in November 1922 produced a 
moderate and negotiated treaty which was signed by the Kemalist government on July 24, 1923. This act ended, in a 
formal way, the First World War. It also took a most vital step toward establishing a new Turkey which would serve as a 
powerful force for peace and stability in the Near East. The decline of Turkey, which had continued for four hundred years, was 
finally ended. By this Treaty of Lausanne, Turkey gave up all non-Turkish territory except Kurdistan, losing Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, the Levant, western Thrace, and some islands of the Aegean. The capitulations were abolished in return for a 
promise of judicial reform. There were no reparations and no disarmament, except that the Straits were demilitarized and were 
to be open to all ships except those of belligerents 1f Turkey was at war. Turkey accepted a minorities treaty and agreed to a 
compulsory exchange with Greece of Greek and Turkish minorities judged on the basis of membership in the Greek Orthodox or 
Muslim religions. Under this last provision, over 1,250,000 Greeks were removed from Turkey by 1930. Unfortunately, most of 
these had been urban shopkeepers in Turkey and were settled as farmers on the un-hospitable soil of Macedonia. The Bulgarian 
peasants who had previously lived in Macedonia were unceremoniously dumped into Bulgaria where they were tinder for the 
sparks of a revolutionary Bulgarian secret society called the Internal Macedonian Revolutionary Organization (IMRO), whose 
chief method of political action was assassination. As a result of the rising tide of aggression in ће 1930's, the clause regarding 
the demilitarization of the Straits was revoked at the Montreux Convention of July 1936. This gave Turkey full sovereignty over 
the Straits, including the right to fortify them." — Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 275-276 














The First Armenian Republic,1918-1920 
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Mustafa Kemal Ataturk (right), the President of the Republic of Turkey, delivers a speech in Turkey in circa 1924. Ataturk was the 
founder and first President of the Republic of Turkey from October 29, 1923 until his death on November 10, 1938. 
(Photo: Government of Turkey Archives) 





Mehmed Talat Pasha (left), one of the “Three Pashas", was the Turkish Minister of the Interior (1913-1917) and Grand Vizier of 
the Ottoman Empire (1917-1918); Mehmed Talat Pasha fled Constantinople in a German submarine on November 3, 1918 and 
moved to Berlin. Grand Vizier Mehmed Talat Pasha was assassinated by a “lone gunman” — Soghomon Tehlirian (right), 
an Armenian revolutionary working on behalf of British intelligence — in the the Charlottenburg district of Berlin on March 15, 
1921. Soghomon Tehlirian was acquitted of murder in a German court in 1921. 
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A map of the Ottoman Empire 
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Galan Helghts is Israeli-accupied Syria. 





West Bank and Gaza Strip are I&raeli-accupied with current 
status subject to the Israeli-Palestinlan Interim Agreement == 
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Israel proclaimed Jerusalem as its capital in 1950, but rhe LIS, like 
nearly all other countries, maintains its Embassy in Tel Aviv. 


802983AI (RO2107) 6-03 
A map of the Middle East. Great Britain controlled Kuwait, Iraq, Jordan, Israel, Egypt, and Sudan while France controlled 
Lebanon, Syria, and Algeria. Oil is the largest natural resource in the Middle East; major oil fields are located in Iraq, Saudi 


Arabia, Persian Gulf, and Caspian Sea (including areas near the city of Baku). 
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Sykes-Picot Agreement of 1916 was a secret agreement established between the British and French governments during World War I. 
The secret agreement was named after British Member of Parliament Colonel Sir Mark Sykes and French diplomat Francois Georges- 
Picot. Francois Georges-Picot once served as the French Consul General in Beirut (capital of present-day Lebanon). 
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Colonel Sir Mark Sykes (left) and Francois Georges-Picot 
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Great Britain's Division of the Mandated Area, 
1921-1923 


Partition of the British Mandate (Colony) of Palestine, a former province of the Ottoman Empire 





A Kurdish village guard patrols on foot near Uludere on October 23, 2007 in the southeastern Turkish province of Sirnak at the 
Turkey-lraq border, Turkey. The Kurds were denied a nation of their own after France and the British Empire partitioned the 


Ottoman Empire at the end of World War. (Getty Images) 
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Arab terrorists such as the Hamas, Hezbollah, and the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) have waged guerilla war against 
the State of Israel. (Photo: http://neavenawaits.files.wordpress.com/2008/04/hamas_war0402.jpg) 
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“I’m just a patsy!”: 19-year-old “lone gunman” Gavrilo Princip (25 July 1894 — 28 April 1918), a Austro-Hungarian-born 
Serbian nationalist, assassinates Archduke Franz Ferdinand of Austria and his wife Countess Sophie in Sarajevo (capital of the 
Austro-Hungarian province of Bosnia) on Sunday morning, June 28, 1914. Archduke Franz Ferdinand of Austria and his wife 
Countess Sophie, who survived an assassination attempt earlier that day when a 19-year-old student named Nedeljko Čabrinović 
threw a hand grenade into their car, were traveling to a local hospital in Sarajevo when they were mortally wounded by a “lone 
gunman”. This assassination would be used as a pretext to start World War I. 





Left: Dragutin Dimitrijević Apis, the Serbian mastermind behind the assassination of Austria's Archduke Franz Ferdinand. 
Center: The seal of the Black Hand (also known as Unity or Death), a Serbian secret society founded in May 1911 
Right: Gavrilo Princip, the Serbian patsy who assassinated Austria's Archduke Franz Ferdinand and his wife in Sarajevo. 
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Archduke Franz Ferdinand of Austria and his wife Countess Sophie prepare to ride in a limousine in Sarajevo moments before they are 
mortally wounded. 
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Gavrilo Princip is captured in Sarajevo after assassinating Austrian Archduke Francis Ferdinand and his wife on June 28, 1914. 
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“On 3 March 1911, the seven founding members of Unification or Death, known as the Black Hand, met at an apartment located 
appropriately on Bosnia Street (since renamed Gavrilo Princip Street) in the centre of Belgrade. The May 1903 conspirators, the 
murderers of King Aleksandar Obrenovic and Queen Draga, made up the core of the Black Hand. Their organization was 
treasonable, as its oath contradicted their duty as military officers to serve their king. It was imperative to maintain secrecy, for 
the May Coup of 1903 had ensured that the authorities were sensitive to the merest whiff of conspiracy inside the army. The 
reigning Karadjordjevic dynasty enjoyed no special protection from any future regicide. The existence of the Black Hand was 
revealed within months of its foundation, but by then its influence extended into most branches of the military and into many 
government departments, notably the Foreign Ministry. So, although its mission was compromised, the Black Hand's leadership 
was able to exert pressure through its high-placed sympathizers, thereby maintaining a certain mystery about its nature and aims. 
Colonel Dragutin Dimitrijevic — Apis — had agreed reluctantly to join the Central Executive Committee of the Black Hand, and it 
was not long before he had become the motor of the whole operation. 'His reasoning was always exhaustive and convincing. He 
could demonstrate how the most insurmountable task was in reality a small detail, how the most dangerous undertaking was 
innocent and harmless', explained Stanoje Stanojevic, one of Apis's boldest critics inside the conspiracy. But the key to his 
mastery of conspiracy and political influence was his ability 'to hold everything in his hands while allowing even his most 
intimate friends to be informed only of that which affected them directly'. Apis and his friends were either politicians or army 
commanders. Intellectuals, however, they were not - patriotism for them meant the expansion and consolidation of the Serbian 
state through the agency of militarism. They relied on one man, Ljubomir Cupa-Jovanovic, an ardent nationalist and co-founder 
of the Black Hand, to articulate any more literary version of their ideas. Gacinovic, who was usually sparing in his praise of 
others, held Cupa in the highest esteem. Emphasizing Cupa's exemplary sense of self-sacrifice, he called him 'the Mazzini of 
Young Serbia. Extremely tall, thin, with a high forehead, he [was] a tireless worker and a resolute ascetic ... Cupa-Jovanovic 
travelled throughout all Serbian lands, often on foot, to learn more about the regions and their people.' Cupa's most important 
role was as editor of the Black Hand's Pijemont, whose name underlined the ideological debt the organization owed to Italian 
nationalism. Another model its members extolled was German militarism. The German army had played the crucial role in the 
regeneration of the German nation', as Pijemont's Berlin correspondent put it. He advised that Serbia follow Germany's example 
in creating the League of German Youth (Jung Deutschland Bund), founded, ironically, by General von der Goltz, the man who 
would prepare the Turkish Army for its war against the Balkan Alliance in 1912-13. The correspondent even went so far as to 
advocate, as Apis's biographer says, 'that Serbia adopt the League's racist and militarist approach, redolent of the later Hitler 
Youth, to achieve its goal of national unification'. From a practical point of view, however, the Black Hand could hardly woo 
Germany as a potential ally because of Berlin's relationship with Vienna, the scourge of Belgrade. Since Serbian national 
interests coincided with Russian imperial interests after 1908, Apis forged close links with Russian consular staff, in particular 
the military attaches. Although Cupa and GaCinovic together formed a rickety bridge between the Black Hand and Young 
Bosnia, the motives, methods and members of the two organizations were very different. The Black Hand had the resources and 
the ability to meddle in high politics. Its nationalism was free from ideological baggage, wedded instead to a militaristic concept 
of the state. Its members were disciplined, untroubled by questions of morality, and many were ruthless, accomplished soldiers. 
Its ultimate goal was the creation of a greater Serbia, which would include Macedonia, Bosnia and Croatia and all the Slavs who 
lived there. Although Young Bosnia's membership was predominantly Serb, it also attracted an important minority of Croats and 
some Muslims. And while the Young Bosnians regarded Serbia as the pillar which held up their aspirations, they recognized the 
contribution which Croat students and Muslim sympathizers in Bosnia could make to the movement for national liberation. The 
Young Bosnians were, however, less successful in specifying what the relationship between Serbia, Serbs and other south Slavs 
should be if Bosnia and Croatia were able to detach themselves from the Habsburg Empire. Emotionally bound to the peasantry, 
the Young Bosnians considered social revolution a necessary corollary of national liberation. In 1910, a peasant revolt in a 
Croat village of the Bosanska Krajina spread throughout most of the Serb villages of the region. An Austrian force confronted 
the disorganized peasant rebels near the town of Doboj as they fled towards the Serbian border. The army then launched 
retaliatory raids throughout the region. This short uprising in the Krajina occurred just before the opening of the new Bosnian 
Sabor in Sarajevo, an institution which for the first time would allow Muslims, Serbs and Croats some influence on the decision- 
making process in Bosnia. The Austrian authorities under the relatively liberal Finance Minister, von Burian, had observed the 
growing loyalty of the merchant class and townsfolk towards the Empire. Von Burian regarded modest democratic reform as a 
way of integrating and embracing the Serb and Muslim elites. General Marijan Vardanin, the Military Governor of Bosnia, was 
given the honour of opening the new Sabor on 15 June. As he headed across the Kaiser's bridge in Sarajevo on the way back to 
his official residence, Bogdan Zerajic, a twenty-four-year-old Serb, fired five shots at him (all of them wide of their target) 
before turning his gun on himself. Zerajic became the cult figure for all Young Bosnians. As a student in Switzerland, he had 
come under the influence of Russian Social Revolutionaries who had encouraged his obsession with individual terror and 
martyrdom as political instruments. He too was raised in a Serb peasant family in Eastern Hercegovina and had studied in the 
Mostar Gymnasium. Gacinovic, who knew him well, wrote a famous obituary of the assassin, Smrt jednog heroja (Death of the 
Hero). He described Zerajic as 'young, lithe and primitive. He had dreamy eyes which stared far into the distance. His look was 
fiery, nervous ... but he was quiet and melancholic, alone and free of personal caprice ... He was divorced from us, living 
contentedly in his own world ... Life haunted him, bringing fog into his warm, sunny soul.' The assassination attempt, Gacinovic 
concluded ominously, was a harbinger of 'new people, new Serbs who will arise after the great sins of their fathers'. In death, 
Zerajic inspired would-be assassins in Croatia, Bosnia and Serbia. Gavrilo Princip was a regular visitor at his grave to lay 





























flowers. He, along with Cabrinovic, Mehmed Mehmedbasic, Danilo Ilic, Gacinovic and others who were involved in the 
assassination of Franz Ferdinand in 1914, all committed themselves at different times to avenging Zerajic's death. When war 
broke out between the Balkan Alliance and Turkey in October 1912, the community of Young Bosnians streamed into Serbia to 
volunteer their services to the Serbian army and cetnik bands. Some like Gacinovic, who participated in the Montenegrin siege 
of Skutari, saw sustained military action. But most, like Princip, were rejected as being too young or puny. Several came into 
contact with the Black Hand for the first time and two members of its central executive committee, Vojin Tankosic, the guerrilla 
leader, and Rade Malobabic, Apis's personal spy in Croatia, Bosnia and Montenegro, cultivated friendships with these 
enthusiastic revolutionaries from 'the occupied Serbian lands'. These tenuous links were renewed over a year later when 
Trifko Grabez, a young Serb from Pale near Sarajevo, visited Tankosic and asked him to supply some bombs and guns 
for a secret operation in the Bosnian capital. After clearing the matter with Apis, Tankosic handed over four Browning 
revolvers and six bombs to the Young Bosnian conspirators. In the final fourteen years of the nineteenth century, 
assassins around the world claimed the lives of major public figures at an average rate of one a year. The victims 
included the President of France, the Mayor of Chicago, the Prime Minister of Bulgaria and the Empress of Austria. At 
the turn of the century, however, successful political murders suddenly increased, heralding the age of the assassin. From 
1900 to 1913, forty heads of state, politicians and diplomats fell victim to the terrorist's bullet or bomb. Among the 
victims were four kings (two from the Balkans, two from the Latin Mediterranean), six prime ministers, three presidents 
(all from the American continent, including William McKinley of the United States), and a host of ministers, military 
governors and senior policemen. Twenty-eight of the killings were carried out in Europe. ‘The entire series of 
assassinations and terrorist acts', reflected one Yugoslav communist during the interwar period, 'formed a part, albeit an 
inevitable one, of the political reaction to the imperialist policies of great powers in the colonies.' With a mildly exaggerated 
reputation as the capital of political murder (Russia was in fact the most dangerous place to be a police or government 
leader), the Balkans recorded eight successful assassinations; including two kings, one queen, two prime ministers and 
the commander in chief of the Turkish Army. Successful murders were dwarfed by the number of attempted 
assassinations. In retrospect, each individual act of terrorism seems to take its place in the pattern of political violence 
leading up to Franz Ferdinand's assassination, a kind of crescendo. No other murder in history is perceived to have 
triggered such calamitous events — world war, imperial collapse, socialist revolution. In the interwar years alone, one 
Serbian historian claimed, some 3,000 works were published around the globe debating the issue of war guilt, starting with the 
assassination. Just under thirty years later, Adolf Hitler and the German government used the events of 28 June 1914 as a 
justification for the Wehrmacht's attack on Belgrade. Yet, despite all the scholarship and considerable detective work, the 
words of Edward Grey, the British Foreign Secretary in 1914, still hold true: “The world will presumably never be told 
all that was behind the murder of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand. Probably there is not, and never was, any one person 
who knew all there was to know." It is known, however, that the six conspirators [Mehmedbasic, Cubrilovic, Cabrinovic, 
Cvjetko Popovic, Princip and Grabez, in that order] who were lined up along Sarajevo's Appel Quay by the Miljacka 
river on 28 June 1914 formed one of the most disorganized and inexperienced squadrons of assassins ever assembled. 
The most enduring mystery surrounding the assassination is not who did it or why, but how they ever succeeded. The 
Balkans had registered an astonishing number of assassinations which failed because the perpetrators either lost their 
nerve, or proved to be poor shots. The morning which culminated in Franz Ferdinand's death was littered with mishaps. 
The six conspirators were excitable teenagers with no practical experience of handling arms. Four of the assassins were 
either too scared or too incompetent to use their weapons. One, Cabrinovic, threw a bomb which missed its target, 
bouncing off the back of Franz Ferdinand's car and wounding a member of the entourage and passers-by. Princip 
himself had a clear shot at the Archduke only because Franz Ferdinand's Czech chauffeur, who had never been to 
Sarajevo before, missed the turning from Appel Quay and had to stop and reverse, making the Archduke a sitting target 
for twenty seconds. That Princip actually succeeded in shooting Franz Ferdinand dead was nothing short of a miracle. 
After firing that shot, Princip let off a second, which fatally wounded the Archduke's wife. He had been aiming at the Military 
Governor, General Oskar Potiorek, but a bystander had tried to knock the gun out of his hand and the bullet hit the Duchess 
instead. Both Cabrinovic and Princip swallowed the cyanide they had been given by Major Tankosic in Belgrade, but the poison 
had oxidized, causing them both excruciating pain but leaving them alive and fully conscious for the relentless beatings they 
received at the hands of the soldiers and policemen who arrested them. In 1917, enemies of Apis in Serbia's government in exile 
in Salonika put him on trial for murder and treason. During the proceedings, he said he had approved the Young Bosnians' plan 
because he believed Franz Ferdinand to be the moving spirit behind the Military Party in Vienna. Franz Ferdinand's death, Apis 
argued, would have reduced the risk of Austria declaring war on Serbia. Of course the assassination had precisely the opposite 
effect from that which Apis intended as 'alive, Franz Ferdinand had acted as a brake upon the pressures [in Austria] for military 
action; dead, he became the pretext for war. In his absence, Conrad [Hotzendorf], Krobatin [Minister of War], and even Franz 
Joseph could give full rein to their conservative realism.' By killing Franz Ferdinand, the Young Bosnians signed Serbia's death 
warrant. Gavrilo Princip was also horrified by the outcome of his deed. The Habsburg Empire did collapse, although Princip did 
not live to see it..." 

— The Balkans: Nationalism, War and the Great Powers, 1804-1999 by Misha Glenny, p. 299-305 














"Bosnia had a reputation for violence. 'It was always our Spain', lamented Jovan Skerlic, Serbia's leading turn-of-the-century 
literary critic and a significant influence on the Young Bosnians, the Spain which was torn apart by Moors, Jews and papists.' 
Yet this pessimistic vision of a province traumatized by relentless, irrational violence was as inaccurate at the beginning of the 
twentieth century as it would be at the end. It assumed the three Bosnian faiths were engaged in a Hobbesian struggle with one 
another. There were in fact two distinct causes of violence in Bosnia from the mid-nineteenth century onwards - the peasant 
revolt, and the resistance of the elite to imperial centralization, Ottoman or Habsburg. In 1908, neither the peasantry nor the 
landowners and the merchants of Bosnia were sufficiently disadvantaged by the annexation (very little was changed by it inside 
the provinces) to risk their livelihoods for a futile adventure. Indeed, among the strongest backers of annexation was the 
increasingly influential elite of Serbian traders in the towns, especially in Sarajevo, but also in Banja Luka and Mostar. Evgenije 
Letica, the Metropolitan of the Serbian Orthodox Church in Sarajevo, even held a special service to celebrate the event, and 
asked 'all the worshippers to kneel down and pray for divine blessings for the Emperor Franz Josef and the Habsburg dynasty. 
All went down except a group of boys from the high school. They stood firmly upright among their kneeling elders.' 

This was the first public protest of the young intellectuals, although the event was equally striking as a manifestation of support 
for the annexation among the Serb elite. The Young Bosnians denounced their elders as collaborators bought off by the colonial 
power. One student, Nedeljko Cabrinovic, was in a peculiarly awkward position as his father was a professional spy for the 
Austro-Hungarian police. Cabrinovic's need to cleanse the stain of his compromised father was his primary motive for 
participating in the assassination of Franz Ferdinand. During his interrogation after the assassination, Cabrinovic revealed that 
his group had not intended to stop with the murders of Franz Ferdinand and General Oskar Potiorek, the military governor of 
Bosnia. The conspiracy had also sentenced to death Metropolitan Letica and three leading Serb businessmen and politicians 
from Sarajevo." — The Balkans: Nationalism, War and the Great Powers, 1804-1999 by Misha Glenny, p. 297 








"Baron von Aehrenthal, the Austrian Foreign Minister, justified his decision to annex Bosnia and Hercegovina with the claim 
that Serbia was already using its network of secret agents and conspiratorial cells to destabilize the provinces. On the day in 
August 1908 that Aehrenthal announced in cabinet his intention to annex Bosnia and Hercegovina, Hungarian police arrested 
leading Serbs in Croatia who stood accused of being in the pay of Slovenskijug (Slav South), a nationalist organization founded 
in Belgrade in 1903. Relying on the testimony of an experienced police agent, the state prosecutor demanded death by hanging 
for fifty-three men accused of committing high treason. The evidence was ripped to shreds by the brilliant Zagreb lawyer, Dr 
Hinkovic, aided by an invaluable intervention from T.G. Masaryk. 'So scandalous were the proceedings', Wickham Steed 
reported, 'that an outcry arose throughout Europe ... The judges, who had been chosen for their subservience to the Magyar 
political authorities, eventually feared to pronounce any death sentence, and inflicted only long terms of penal servitude.' The 
Serbs were eventually released. Then, as if the Habsburg authorities had not yet sufficiently humiliated themselves, in December 
1909, Aehrenthal persuaded a historian attached to the Foreign Ministry, Dr. Heinrich Friedjung, to publish a series of 
documents which demonstrated that several politicians in Croatia, including Frano Supilo, had been in receipt of large sums of 
money from the Serbian government. When the Serb-Croat Coalition sued for libel, Dr. Friedjung was forced to retract the 
allegations. It emerged that the documents had been forged by members of the Habsburg consular mission in Belgrade. Apart 
from leaving a poor impression on international public opinion, the collapse of the two trials proved beyond doubt that, contrary 
to Aehrenthal's claims, there was no Serbian-backed conspiracy in either Croatia or Bosnia. Aehrenthal justified. The annexation 
of Bosnia as a means to throttle embryonic terrorism, In fact, it created the problem. Immediately after the annexation, 
nationalists in Belgrade founded Narodna Odbrana (NO; National Defence) to tremendous public acclaim. And although the 
leading Serbs, Muslims and Croats of Bosnia rather welcomed annexation, it turned the dreamy students of Sarajevo into a group 
of self-sacrificing fanatics. The humiliating ultimatum, which the Serbian government was forced to accept under Russian 
pressure in March 1909, included a paragraph insisting that the NO be transformed into a harmless cultural organization, which 
must cut its links to Serbs in Macedonia, Bosnia and Croatia. True to its word, the Serbian government had soon all but 
extinguished the fire which the NO had generated in the early days of its existence. The volunteer brigades were disbanded, and 
planned cetnik raids into Bosnia cancelled. Nationalist rhetoric clamouring for war with Austria disappeared from most 
newspapers. But some of the NO's members, especially a small but influential group of officers in the military, deeply resented 
what they regarded as the government's cowardice. Nonetheless, it would be another two years before these men decided to take 
policy into their own hands." 

— The Balkans: Nationalism, War and the Great Powers, 1804-1999 by Misha Glenny, p. 298-299 
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Archduke Franz Ferdinand of Austria and his wife were assassinated on this street corner in Sarajevo, Bosnia, in front of the "Muzej" side of 
the museum building, on June 28, 1914. 
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French police officers apprehend the assassin of King Alexander | of Yugoslavia after King Alexander | of Yugoslavia was fatally wounded 
during a state visit to Marseille, France on October 9, 1934. Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes was renamed "Yugoslavia" in 1929. 
Bulgarian terrorist Vlado Chernozemski was the “lone gunman” who shot to death King Alexander | of Yugoslavia; Vlado Chernozemski was 
killed by a French police officer shortly after the assassination. (Image: © Hulton-Deutsch Collection/CORBIS) 
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Prince Paul of Yugoslavia (left) rides with Nazi Germany's dictator Adolf Hitler in Germany in 1939. 
(Photo: http://en.academic.ru/dic.nsf/enwiki/307343) 
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In Yugoslavia for the first time, United States Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, (R), is welcomed with a smile and a handshake by 


Yugoslavia's Communist dictator Josip Broz Tito on Dulles' arrival on July 11, 1955 at Brioni, Yugoslavia for a one day official visit. 
(Bettmann/CORBIS) 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower (left) and Yugoslavia's Communist dictator Marshal Josip Broz Tito laugh together as they meet at the 
former's suite at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City on September 22, 1960. Earlier, both men addressed the United Nations General 
Assembly. (Bettmann/CORBIS) 





President Richard Nixon is escorted by Yugoslavia's Communist dictator Josip Broz Tito as Nixon reviews the honor guard upon arrival in 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia on September 30, 1970. (Bettmann/CORBIS) 





Yugoslavia on August 3, 1975. (Bettmann/CORBIS) 
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President Jimmy Carter and his wife Rosalyn Carter go to a party with Yugoslavia's dictator Josip Broz Tito. 
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American U.S. Senator Ted Kennedy listens to Yug 
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r Winston Churchill and Anthony Eden in London in the 19 





President Josip Broz Tito with Prime Ministe 
(Photo: Government of Yugoslavia/Serbia) 
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islands, Croatia, Yugoslavia on July 16, 
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Eleanor Roosevelt visits Yugoslavia s Communist dictator Josip Broz Tito in the Brijuni 
1953. (Franklin D. Roosevelt Library/National Archives) 





American peace negotiator and Wall Street lawyer Cyrus Vance (right) meets with Yugoslavia's President Slobodan Milosevic 
(left) in Paris on March 11, 1993. (CORBIS SYGMA) 
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Walking with Yugoslav president Slobodan Milosevic on his country estate during а congressio: 


(AUTHORS COLLECTION) 


U.S. Congressman Bill Richardson walks with Yugoslavia's President Slobodan Milosevic in Yugoslavia. 
(Source: Between Worlds: The Making of An American Life by Bill Richardson) 
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oslavia's dictator Slobodan Milosevic. 
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U.S. Secretary of State Madeline Albright appears with Yug 
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Left photo: United States Secretary of State Warren Christopher (left) shakes hands with Yugoslavia's dictator Slobodan Milosevic in Geneva, 
Switzerland on June 2, 1996. 
Right photo: A historical meeting in Belgrade. From right to left: General Klaus Naumann as Chairman NATO Military Committee, with NATO- 
SACEUR (U.S. Army) General Wesley Clark, Javier Solana, EU High Representative, Slobodan Milosevic, President of Yugoslavia and Milan 
Milutinovic, President of Serbia. 
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American envoy Richard Holbrooke meets with Yugoslavia's dictator Slobodan Milosevic. 
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Bosnia-Herzegovina declared political independence through a referendum on February 29, 1992; however, the Bosnian Serbs 


rejected the decision. The other two ethnic groups in Bosnia, the Muslims and the Croats, supported the government's decision. 
(AP/Santiago Lyon) http://www.businessinsider.com/amazing-pictures-from-the-bosnian-war-20-years-later-2012-4?0p- 1 
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The Executive Council Building in sarajevo, Bosnia burns after shelling in the spring of 1992. (Photo by Mikhail Evstafiev) 





A view of Grbavica, a neighborhood lin qmm evo, o EON on March 9, 1996 O E КОА, em the signing of the 
Dayton Peace Accord that officially ended the war in Bosnia. (U.S. Department of Defense photo) 
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Remains of victims of the Srebrenica Massacre July 995) who died at the hands the Serbian army led by Yugoslavia's 
President Slobodan Milosevic (1941-2006). 
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An estimated 8,000 Muslim men and boys were massacred by Bosnian Serb army, and an estimated 20,000 Muslim women, 


children, and elderly were expelled to Tuzla during the Srebrenica Massacre. 
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A. : 
A war crimes tribunal indicted Radovan Karadzic (left) and Ratko Mladic (right), the main Serbian instigators, of genocide and 
crimes against humanity. 
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Мар of military operations during the Srebrenica Massacre in July 1995. Green arrow marks route of the Bosnian column 





U.S. Assistant Secretary of State Richard Holbrooke (left) and European envoy Carl Bildt discuss upcoming events on October 3, 1995 while 
waiting for a C-130 Hercules aircraft which will fly the diplomats into Sarajevo, Bosnia-Herzegovina, for peace talks. Richard Holbrooke 
attended the 1995 Bilderberg Meetings in Zurich, Switzerland in June 1995. (Photo: U.S. Department of Defense) 





Slobodan Milosevic (L), President of the Republic of Serbia, Alija Izetbegovic (C), President of the Republic of Bosnia-Herzegovina, and Franjo 
Tudjman (R), President of the Republic of Croatia, initialing a peace accord among their countries, watched by U.S. Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher (2nd right, rear) at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base near Dayton, Ohio on November 21, 1995. 
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President Slobodan Milosevic of the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, President Alija Izetbegovic of the Republic of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and President Franjo Tudjman of the Republic of Croatia sign the Dayton Peace Accords at Wright-Patterson Air 


Force Base near Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. on November 21, 1995; Swedish envoy Carl Bildt, a regular Bilderberg Meetings 
participant, is seated third from right. The Balkan Proximity Peace Talks were conducted at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base 
Nov. 1-21, 1995. The talks ended the conflict arising from the breakup of the Republic of Yugoslavia. The Dayton Accords paved 
the way for the signing of the final "General Framework Agreement for Peace in Bosnia and Herzegovina" at the Elysee Palace 
in Paris on December 14, 1995. The General Framework Agreement for Peace in Bosnia and Herzegovina, informally known as 
the Dayton Peace Accords, is a peace agreement that was concluded at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base near Dayton, Ohio, 
U.S.A. on November 21, 1995 and formally signed in Paris, France on December 14, 1995. The Dayton Peace Accords ended 
the Bosnian War (1992-1995). (Photo: U.S. Air Force) 
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Serbia's President Slobodan Milosevic (left) 1s greeted by U.S. Assistant Secretary of State Richard Holbrooke after arriving at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base near Dayton, Ohio, on October 31, 1995. 
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President George W. Bush speaks to American soldiers and troops from other NATO nations at Camp Bondsteel in the dispute territory of 
Kosovo on July 24, 2001. Bush visited the Task Force Falcon soldiers to show support for the troops in Kosovo. The president signed the 
fiscal year 2001 Emergency Supplemental Appropriations legislation which contains $1.9 billion for military pay, benefits and health care 
among other categories during his visit. (U.S. Department of Defense photo by Staff Sgt. Clinton J. Evans, U.S. Army) 


U.S. President George W. Bush (R) shakes hands with President of Kosovo Fatmir Sejdiu (center) and Prime Minister of 
Kosovo Hashim Thaci (left) during a meeting in the Oval Office of the White House in Washington, D.C., U.S.A. on July 21, 
2008. This was the first official visit of Sejdiu and Thaci to Washington after Kosovo declared its independence. George W. 
Bush is a member of Skull & Bones, a secret society at Yale University. (Photo: Alex Wong/Getty Images North America) 
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A genocide occurs "mo ep administered Kosovo in early 1999 as 23 ethnic Albanians are found dead. 


Ethnic composition 
of Kosovo (2005) 


Albanians 


@ Serbs 
@ Turks 
@ Bosniaks 
@ Gorani Percentage of © 30 - 48 96 
Roma minority @ 15-29% 
others populations еф 5.44% 
+ 70-496 


Ethnic composition of Kosovo in 2005 
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American special envoy Richard Holbrooke (left), NATO Secretary General Javier Solana (center), and U.S. Army Gen. Wesley Clark (right), 
the Supreme Allied Commander of Europe, meet together at NATO headquarters in Brussels, Belgium on March 22, 1999 to discuss the crisis 
situation in Kosovo. (NATO photo) 
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Ministry of the Interior is bombed in Belgrade, Yugoslavia on April 2, 1999 following a NATO air raid. 
(Image: € Yannis Kontos/Sygma/Corbis) 
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British and French soldiers secure their position in Pristina, Kosovo, Yugoslavia on June 12, 1999. 
(Image: © Patrick Robert/Sygma/CORBIS) 


President Bill Clinton (center) and U.S. Army Gen. Wesley Clark (left), the Supreme Allied Commander of Europe, meet with NATO 
Secretary General Javier Solana (right) at the NATO headquarters in Brussels, Belgium on May 5, 1999. (Photo: NATO) 
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President Bill Clinton (2" right), U.S. Secretary of State Madeleine Albright (right), U.S. Secretary of Defense William S. Cohen (4^ 
right), and U.S. Army Gen. Henry H. Shelton, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, meet with NATO Secretary General Javier 


Solana (3" left) at the NATO headquarters in Brussels, Belgium on May 5, 1999. (Photo: NATO) 








U.S. President Bill Clinton (left), NATO Secretary-General Javier Solana (center), and U.S. Secretary of State Madeleine Albright 
laugh privately. Kosovo War lasted from February 28, 1998 to June 21, 1999. 
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U.S. Army Gen. Wesley K. Clark (from left), Supreme Allied Commander of Europe, NATO Secretary-General Lord (George) 
Robertson and U.S. Air Force Gen. Joseph W. Ralston leave the Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers Europe in Mons, 
Belgium on May 3, 2000, for the ceremony where Ralston succeeded Clark as NATO's top military commander in Europe. 
(Photo by Linda D. Kozaryn) 
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U.S. Secretary of State Madeleine Albright (left) greets Kosovo Liberation Army (KLA) leader Hashim Thaci (right) in 1999. 
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Secretary of Defense Robert M. Gates (center) escorts Kosovar President Fatmir Sejdiu (left) and Kosovar Prime Minister 
Hashim Thaci through an honor cordon and into the Pentagon near Washington, D.C. on July 18, 2008. Gates and his senior 
advisors met with the Kosovar leadership to discuss the new nations' security requirements. 


(U.S. Department of Defense photo by R. D. Ward) 
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U.S. Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice (center) pose in front of flags after holding a joint press availability with Kosovo 
President Fatmir Sejdiu (left) and Kosovo Prime Minister Hashim Thaci (right) at the State Department in Washington, D.C. on 


Friday, July 18, 2008. (AP Photo/Gerald Herbert) 


President of Kosovo Fatmir Sejdiu (right) hands Articles of Agreement of International Monetary Fund (IMF) to U.S. Deputy 
Secretary of State James Steinberg (left) as Prime Minister of Kosovo Hashim Thaci (center) looks on during a signing 
ceremony at the State Department in Washington, D.C., U.S.A. on June 29, 2009. By signing the agreement, Kosovo officially 
became a member of the IMF and the World Bank. (Photo: Alex Wong/Getty Images North America) 


Report identifies Hashim Thaci as 'big fish' in organised crime 


Kosovo's prime minister accused of criminal connections in secret Nato documents leaked to the Guardian 
By Paul Lewis 
The Guardian, Monday 24 January 2011 13.34 EST 





Kosovo's Prime Minister Hashim Thaci identified in secret NATO reports as having involvement in criminal underworld. 
Photograph: Valdrin Xhemaj/EPA 


Kosovo's prime minister, Hashim Thaçi, has been identified as one of the "biggest fish" in organised crime in his country, 
according to western military intelligence reports leaked to the Guardian. 


The Nato documents, which are marked "Secret", indicate that the US and other western powers backing Kosovo's government 
have had extensive knowledge of its criminal connections for several years. 


They also identify another senior ruling politician in Kosovo as having links to the Albanian mafia, stating that he exerts 
considerable control over Thagi, a former guerrilla leader. 


Marked "USA KFOR", they provide detailed information about organised criminal networks in Kosovo based on reports by 
western intelligence agencies and informants. The geographical spread of Kosovo's criminal gangs 1s set out, alongside details of 
alleged familial and business links. 


The Council of Europe is tomorrow expected to formally demand an investigation into claims that Thagi was the head of a 
"mafia-like" network responsible for smuggling weapons, drugs and human organs during and after the 1998-99 Kosovo war. 


The organ trafficking allegations were contained in an official inquiry published last month by the human rights rapporteur Dick 
Marty. 


His report accused Thaçi and several other senior figures who operated in the Kosovo Liberation Army (KLA) of links to 
organised crime, prompting a major diplomatic crisis when it was leaked to the Guardian last month. 


The report also named Thaçi as having exerted "violent control" over the heroin trade, and appeared to confirm concerns that 
after the conflict with Serbia ended, his inner circle oversaw a gang that murdered Serb captives to sell their kidneys on the black 
market. 


The Council's of Europe's parliamentary assembly in Strasbourg will debate Marty's findings and vote on a resolution calling for 
criminal investigations. The vote is widely expected to be passed. 





Kosovo functioned as a UN protectorate from the end of the Kosovo war until 2008, when it formally declared independence 
from Serbia. 


Thaçi, who was re-elected prime minister last month, has been strongly backed by Nato powers. His government has dismissed 
the Marty report as part of a Serbian and Russian conspiracy to destabilise the fledgling state. 








However, the latest leaked documents were produced by KFOR, the Nato-led peacekeeping force responsible for security in 
Kosovo. It was KFOR military forces that intervened in the Kosovo war in 1999, helping to put an end to a campaign of ethnic 
cleansing by Slobodan Milosevic's Serbian forces. 


Nato said in a statement tonight that it had instigated an "internal investigation" into the leaked documents, which are 
intelligence assessments produced around 2004, shortly before tensions with ethnic Serbs fuelled riots in Kosovo. 


In the documents, Thaçi is identified as one of a triumvirate of "biggest fish" in organised criminal circles. So too is Xhavit 
Haliti, a former head of logistics for the KLA who is now a close ally of the prime minister and a senior parliamentarian in his 
ruling PDK party. Haliti is expected to be among Kosovo's official delegation to Strasbourg tomorrow and has played a leading 
role in seeking to undermine the Marty report in public. 


However, the Nato intelligence reports suggest that behind his role as a prominent politician, Haliti is also a senior organised 
criminal who carries a Czech 9mm pistol and holds considerable sway over the prime minister. 


Describing him as "the power behind Hashim Thaçi", one report states that Haliti has strong ties with the Albanian mafia and 
Kosovo's secret service, known as KShiK. It suggests that Haliti "more or less гап" а fund for the Kosovo war in the late 1990s, 
profiting from the fund personally before the money dried up. "As a result, Haliti turned to organised crime on a grand scale," 
the reports state. 





They state that he 1s "highly involved in prostitution, weapons and drugs smuggling" and used a hotel in the capital, Pristina, as 
an operational base. Haliti also serves as a political and financial adviser to the prime minister but, according to the documents, 
is arguably "the real boss" in the relationship. Haliti uses a fake passport to travel abroad because he 1s black-listed in several 
countries, including the US, one report states. 


Haliti 1s linked to the alleged intimidation of political opponents in Kosovo and two suspected murders dating back to the late 
1990s, when KLA infighting 1s said to have resulted in numerous killings. 


One was a political adversary who was found "dead by the Kosovo border", apparently following a dispute with Haliti. A 
description of the other suspected murder — of a young journalist in Tirana, the Albanian capital — also contains a reference to the 
prime minister by name, but does not ascribe blame. 








Citing US and Nato intelligence, the entry states Haliti is "linked" the grisly murder, going on to state: "Ali Uka, a reporter in 
Tirana, who supported the independence movement but criticised it in print. Uka was brutally disfigured with a bottle and 
screwdriver in 1997. His roommate at the time was Hashim Thaci." 





Haliti is also named in the report by Marty, which is understood to have drawn on Nato intelligence assessments along with 
reports from the FBI and MIS. 


Marty's report includes Haliti among a list of close allies of Thaçi said to have ordered — and in some cases personally overseen 
— "assassinations, detentions, beatings and interrogations" during and immediately after the war. 


Haliti was unavailable for comment. However, in an interview with the media outlet Balkan Insight last week he dismissed the 
Marty report as "political" and designed to "discredit the KLA". "I was not surprised by the report. I have followed this issue for 
years and the content of the report 1s political," he said. 


But he accepted that the Council of Europe was likely to pass a resolution triggering investigations by the EU-backed justice 
mission in the country, known as EULEX. 


"I think it's a competent investigating body," he said, "It's a European investigation body. I think that there is no possibility that 
EULEX investigation unit to be affected by Kosovo or Albanian politics." 


Responding to the allegations in the NATO intelligence reports tonight, a Kosovo government spokesman said: "These are 
allegations that have circulated for over a decade, most recently recycled in the Dick Marty report. They are based on hearsay 
and intentional false Serbian intelligence. 





"Nevertheless, the prime minister has called for an investigation by EULEX and has repeatedly pledged his full cooperation to 
law enforcement authorities on these scandalous and slanderous allegations. 


"The government of Kosovo continues to support the strengthening of the rule of law in Kosovo, and we look forward to the 
cooperation of our international partners in ensuring that criminality has no place in Kosovo's development." 


Road to Strasbourg 


It has taken more than two years for an inquiry into organ trafficking in Kosovo to reach the Palace of Europe, a grand building 
in Strasbourg that serves as the headquarters of the Council of Europe. 


The formal inquiry into organ trafficking in Kosovo was prompted by revelations by the former chief war crimes prosecutor at 
The Hague, Carla Del Ponte, who said she had been prevented from properly investigating alleged atrocities committed by the 
Kosovo Liberation Army. 


Her most shocking disclosure — unconfirmed reports the KLA killed captives for their organs — prompted the formal inquiry by 
human rights rapporteur Dick Marty. 





His report, published last month, suggested there was evidence that KLA commanders smuggled captives across the border into 
Kosovo and harvested the organs of a "handful" of Serbs. 


His findings, which will be subject to a parliamentary assembly vote tomorrow, went further, accusing Kosovo's prime minister 
and several other senior figures of involvement in organised crime over the last decade. 
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American President George W. Bush shakes hands with Kosovo President Fatmir Sejdiu, center, and Kosovo Prime Minister 
Hashim Thaci, left, during a meeting Monday, July 21, 2008. The Republic of Kosovo became an independent state on 
February 17, 2008. (White House photo by Eric Draper) 


“On the evening of Monday 22 April 1996, a small group of Serbs were enjoying a drink at the Cakor café in Decani in western 
Kosovo...At 8:25 pm, a group of masked men walked into the café and opened fire indiscriminately with semi-automatic weapons, 
throwing a grenade as they withdrew. Three Serbs lay dead, the first murder victims of the Ushtria Climitare e Kosoves — the Kosovo 
Liberation Army (KLA). In the next hour, there were three more attacks in a different part of Kosovo resulting in two further deaths — 
one of a policeman, the second of a female prisoner being transferred to Pristina's main gaol. During the following months, the BBC 
Albanian service in London received several faxes from the KLA claiming responsibility for the attacks. These had been sent from 
Tirana, the Albanian capital. The moderate Albanian leader in Kosovo, Ibrahim Rugova, questioned the authenticity of the claim, 
suggesting that Serbian extremists might have carried out the shootings to ratchet up the tension and worsen the atmosphere of fear in 
the province. The KLA's first murders were not, however, a Serb-inspired provocation. A section of the Albanian community in 
Kosovo had finally decided that enough was enough. Rugova and his Party, the Democratic League of Kosovo (LDK) had pursued a 
path of peaceful resistance to the rule of Belgrade since the province's autonomy had been rescinded in 1989. Rugova's policy of 
restraint ensured that Kosovo remained peaceful throughout the Croatian and Bosnian wars. But peace was accompanied by political 
stagnation and the continuing systematic repression of Albanians. Rugova's movement boycotted all Serbian institutions. Serbian 
opposition parties argued that the boycott of Serbian elections helped Milosevic maintain his grip on the country as the Serbian 
minority in Kosovo, 10 per cent of the province's population, delivered all the parliamentary seats to Milosevic and his allies. Younger, 
less patient Albanians became frustrated with the Rugova strategy and immediately after the events of 22 April 1996, one of Rugova's 
harshest critics in Kosovo, the maverick politician, Adem Demagi, noted that the Kosovo Albanians were "increasingly vociferously 
accusing their leaders of betraying national interests. The KLA attacks occurred five months after the signature of the Dayton 
Agreement. The Kosovo Albanians looked northwards to Croatia and Bosnia with envy. They observed that with the help of 
the international community, the Serbs had been defeated completely in the former and partially in the latter. In Bosnia- 
Hercegovina, the international community had pledged $5 billion to aid reconstruction. Despite being Milosevic's first victims, 
the Albanians had received nothing. As long as they remained passive, the more radical Albanians reasoned, the outside world 
would ignore them and the Milosevic regime could continue to deny Albanian rights and his shabby regime of repression 
would continue undisturbed. In spring 1996, the KLA was not an organized force. Its members belonged to small cells and 
were drawn from the large rural population that had little political influence in Kosovo; but by taking up terrorist methods, 
the KLA laid down a challenge to Rugova's leadership. The tactics of armed confrontation would inevitably lead to reprisals 
by the Serbian security forces, which in turn would boost support for the KLA. Tired of Rugova's apparent inaction, many 
young Albanians switched their allegiance to the men with the guns. During the first year of its existence, the KLA failed to 
attract much attention outside Kosovo and Serbia. With the support of the United Nations and Russia, the West was engaged 
in putting the Bosnian jigsaw back together again. This was difficult and exasperating work. After five years of vicious conflict 
in the former Yugoslavia, the West had tired of the Balkan tragedy. The death of a few Serbs in Kosovo barely registered in 
diplomatic cables and no government was interested in pursuing the matter. The peace in Bosnia depended on the goodwill 
and cooperation of Slobodan Milosevic. This was not the time, Western politicians thought, to open a Pandora's box like 
Kosovo. Yet the clash between Albanian and Serb in Kosovo should not have come as a surprise. All intelligence suggested that 
at some point there would be a serious escalation of violence. April 1996 was that turning point. And true to form, the 
international community turned a blind eye. In the summer of 1997, neighbouring Albania descended into chaos. The government 
of the right-wing President, Sali Berisha, collapsed after the failure of several huge pyramid investment schemes. Fighting broke out 
between supporters of Berisha's Democratic Party and those of the Socialist Party, led by Fatos Nano. Criminal gangs filled the power 
vacuum, unleashing a reign of terror on the civilian population and looting the weapons facilities of the demoralized Albanian army. 
Much of this hardware found its way into Kosovo via the western, Albanian areas of neighbouring Macedonia, where support for the 
KLA was growing. Yet another development spurred the conflict in Kosovo. Throughout the Yugoslav crisis, Milosevic had counted 
on unswerving support from Montenegro, Serbia's tiny sister republic in the rump Yugoslavia, the FRY. Many Montenegrins, 
however, considered the wars in Croatia and Bosnia to be purely Serbian affairs. Yet because of the federation with Serbia, the 
Montenegrins had to endure sanctions and isolation in the same measure as the Serbs. The Slavs of Montenegro, who speak a variant 
of Serbo-Croat, are divided between those who believe themselves bound to Serbs ethnically and historically, and those who regard 
Montenegrin identity as separate. The Prime Minister, a young reformer, Milo Djukanovic, built a broad coalition powered by the 
growing resentment felt towards Milosevic and the Federal government. In October 1997, Djukanovic was elected President of 
Montenegro. For the first time since 1989, Milosevic was faced with an opponent who could actually limit his room for manoeuvre. 
Djukanovic's outspoken criticism of Milosevic and his warm relations with the West irritated the Serbian leader, who toyed with the 
idea of provoking civil war in the republic to bring his rival down. In Kosovo, the death toll mounted on both the Serbian and 
Albanian sides. The European Union and the United States were awakening to the possibility of war in the province. They sent 
delegations to investigate the situation but diplomacy consisted in warning both sides against the use of violence. Rugova's support 
was ebbing away in favour of the KLA whose operations were concentrated on its stronghold in west central Kosovo, the Drenica 
valley. On Thursday 5 March 1998, a large force of Serbian police launched an offensive in Drenica, killing 22 Albanian fighters and 
triggering a flight of the civilian population towards Vucitrn. The assault occurred three weeks before elections called by Rugova to 
Kosovo's unofficial government. The Serb offensive in Drenica had three consequences that Milosevic had almost certainly 
anticipated. First, the KLA became stronger by the day, as thousands of young Albanian men swelled its ranks. Second, Western 
Europe and the United States stepped up their involvement in the conflict. Third, regional stability was unsettled by polarizing 
Montenegrin society and increasing tension in neighbouring countries, especially Albania and Macedonia. Macedonia was the most 
fragile of the new states to emerge from the former Yugoslavia, less secure even than Bosnia-Hercegovina. Sixty-five per cent 
of its two million inhabitants are Slavs who are known to everybody except the Bulgarians and Greeks as Macedonians. The 


Bulgarian government refuses to recognise the modern identity of the Macedonians, insisting that they are western Bulgarians. When 
Macedonia became independent in 1992, the Greek government claimed that the very name, Macedonia, had a Hellenic pedigree 
stretching back to Alexander the Great. The Macedonians, Greece warned, harboured territorial aspirations on Aegean Macedonia and 
its port of Thessaloniki. How this tiny, impoverished and effectively unarmed nation intended to invade Greece, a member of both 
NATO and the EU, was never explained. Macedonians themselves also feared that Serbia and Milosevic would never reconcile 
themselves to losing their influence over Macedonia. Some worried that when Milosevic had finished in Bosnia, he would turn his 
attentions to Macedonia. Macedonia's greatest problem was its large Albanian minority, accounting for roughly 25 per cent of the 
population. Living in the compact territory of western Macedonia and in the capital Skopje, the Albanians of Macedonia had suffered 
worse treatment at the hands of the Macedonian communist authorities in the 1970s and 1980s than the Kosovo Albanians in Serbia. 
They expected the new government in Macedonia to demonstrate greater respect for their rights. The Macedonian state was weak and 
defenceless; successive governments had no option but to cooperate with the Albanians to avoid rebellion. To the credit of most 
Albanian and Macedonian politicians, the two elites worked hard to find a modus vivendi that was not always to the liking of their 
constituents. If the Albanians and Macedonians were to begin fighting, the security interests of the country's four neighbours — 
Albania, Serbia, Bulgaria and Greece — would be directly affected. War in Macedonia would destabilise the southern Balkans 
and risk spreading conflict beyond the borders of the former Yugoslavia. NATO (the United States in particular), with its vital 
interests in the eastern Mediterranean, could not tolerate this. The conflict in Kosovo threatened Macedonia in two ways. The 
KLA's programme sought independence for Kosovo - nothing else would now satisfy the Albanians. But an independent 
Kosovo would act as a powerful magnet on the Macedonian Albanians — through the fog, Albanians could for the first time 
make out the contours of a Greater Albania. More immediate, however, was the effect that a large exodus of refugees from 
Kosovo into Macedonia would have on the country's fragile balance. For this reason, Western governments refused to support 
the KLA's goal of independence. Extensive autonomy from Belgrade was the most that the international community would sanction 
for the Kosovars. But it did agree to guarantee this autonomy with the presence of a NATO peace-keeping force. From the summer of 
1998, a variety of Western representatives hoped to persuade the KLA to drop its demand for independence. They also had to 
convince Milosevic to accept the presence of a NATO force in Kosovo. Until the very last minute in March 1999, they failed on 
both counts. As Western diplomacy faced total defeat, the KLA changed its mind at the Paris peace talks, accepting autonomy 
in place of independence. The Serbian authorities agreed with most of the political plan for autonomy but refused categorically 
to countenance a NATO presence in their hallowed territory of Kosovo. Milosevic had called NATO's bluff. As the Western 
defensive alliance approached its 50th birthday celebrations in April 1999, it was confronted with a distasteful dilemma. It 
must embark upon a war against a country of 8 million inhabitants or renege on its public commitment to do so, in the event of 
Milosevic refusing what came to be known as the Rambouillet agreement. If NATO backed down, it would lose its vaunted 
'credibility'. It had announced the bombing and so it must go ahead regardless of the consequences. The Pentagon, however, 
advised against an open-ended bombing campaign without properly-defined war aims. So did senior European diplomats 
involved in Balkan affairs, "The only alternative to shooting yourself in the foot," Carl Bildt told White House staff ten days 
before the bombing started, 'is not to do it." The reply came back: 'Credibility.' Soon after the bombing started on the evening 
of 24 March 1999, it became evident that the posture of 'credibility' did not amount to a clear war aim. NATO leaders had 
assumed that Milosevic would capitulate within days of the start of an air campaign. His resolve to stand firm exposed the uncertainty 
of Western strategy. In the first week of the bombing, NATO leaders offered a string of more precise goals that left nobody any wiser. 
The campaign aimed variously to force Milosevic to accept the Paris peace deal; to prevent a humanitarian catastrophe in Kosovo; to 
degrade and destroy the Yugoslav army; to weaken Milosevic's grip on power; and to stop the spreading of conflict beyond Kosovo. 
Yugoslav air defences were no match for NATO bombers and cruise missiles. But NATO's astonishing public admission prior to the 
campaign that ground troops would be excluded from the operation gave Milosevic an enormous tactical advantage. His only weapon 
of war was the two million Albanians in Kosovo. He lost no time in directing hundreds of thousands of refugees into Albania, 
Macedonia and Montenegro. Instead of preventing a humanitarian catastrophe, NATO's decision had contributed massively to a 
gathering disaster. A flood of biblical proportions threatened to drown Macedonia and Albania. The Serbs also channelled tens of 
thousands into Montenegro to encourage the destabilization of Milosevic's rival, Djukanovic. The influx of so many Albanians into 
Macedonia had the most severe consequences. It was as though the population of London or New York had been increased by a 
quarter overnight; as though over a quarter of a million people had been dumped on a region the size of Tuscany. Yet NATO had made 
no provisions for this outcome and sought instead to place the burden of coping with a huge refugee problem entirely on Macedonia. It 
will be many years before Macedonia may again be considered a stable country. Far from deserting Milosevic, as the West had hoped, 
Serbs initially rallied behind their president, enabling him to destroy most independent media overnight. The campaign severely 
undermined Mile Djukanovic's hold on power in Montenegro, especially since NATO liberally bombed the republic in an effort to 
destroy federal military installations. Inasmuch as Milosevic had any war aims, the subversion of Djukanovic was probably the most 
important of them. Both Djukanovic and Serbia's democratic opposition, which had been gaining in strength in the two years prior to 
the Kosovo crisis, have been weakened by the NATO campaign. From the start of the campaign, NATO leaders repeatedly gave 
assurances that it was fighting Milosevic and his regime, not the Serbian people. Yet their refusal to risk their own troops in a 
ground war, preferring instead to pummel Serbia's economic infrastructure from the air, and thereby causing 'collateral 
damage' — that is, civilian casualties — looked to many like an act of general punishment." 

— The Balkans: Nationalism, War and the Great Powers, 1804-1999 by Misha Glenny, p. 652-659 
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"After a long spell in hospital, [Josip Broz] Tito finally died in the Slovene capital, Ljubljana on 4 May 1980, at the age of 
eighty-seven. Yugoslavs of all nationalities went into demonstrative mourning, barely able to conceive how the country could 
govern itself without their stern grandfather at the helm. His funeral attracted government leaders from I 22 states, the only 
absentee being the new American President, Ronald Reagan. The assembled dignitaries used the occasion for intense 
negotiations. Since the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan the previous December, the world had been in the grip of a Second Cold 
War. After the purges in Serbia and Croatia in the early 1970s, Tito and Kardelj had reimposed conservative policies at home and 
abroad. The Soviet intervention, however, led to an improvement in Yugoslavia's relations with the West. 'If Soviet troops could 
move across their border without international consultation or sanction,' an American historian has noted, "what would protect 
Yugoslavia if relations [with the Soviets] soured again some day ?' Warmer relations with Western Europe and the United 
States were also important given Yugoslavia's parlous economic situation. In 1972, Tito and Kardelj had brought the economic 
reforms begun in 1966 to a halt. The small private industries encouraged during the reform were cut back in favour of the large, 
loss-making industial enterprises characteristic of planned economies. But the earlier rationalization programme had increased 
unemployment levels throughout the country. This was now compounded by the return of hundreds of thousands of guest 
workers, victims of the recession of the early 1970s in Western Europe. In the less developed parts of Yugoslavia- Kosovo, 
Macedonia, Bosnia and southern Serbia — the number of those without jobs made up 20 per cent of the workforce. To combat 
this problem and in order to meet the material expectations provoked by the reform, Yugoslavia followed the same path as 
Poland, Hungary and Romania — it borrowed heavily on the international money markets. By 1982, Yugoslavia's debt stood at 
$18.5 billion. Each year, the government had to find new loans merely to finance the interest repayments. A third talking point 
at Tito's funeral was Yugoslavia's own political stability. Articles in the western press predicted the imminent demise of 
Yugoslavia and even a civil war between its constituent nations. Such alarmist views overlooked Yugoslavia's geo-strategic 
position in the early 1980s; they also assumed that Tito was the sole support of Yugoslavia's multi-ethnic unity. Neither NATO 
nor the Soviet Union were interested in the destabilization of Yugoslavia, and the most powerful domestic institution 
holding the country together was the Federal Army which, although dominated by Serbs in the officer corps, had not yet 
been infected by Serbian nationalism. In the absence of overt nationalist agitation, the majority of Slovenes, Serbs and 
Croats had no reason to bring down the federation. They did, however, face enormous problems in interpreting Tito's 
confused political legacy. While he and Kardelj (who died in 1979) were still alive, the mechanisms of the 1974 Constitution 
were little more than window dressing. Policy was made by the two elderly leaders. Nobody felt they needed to establish in 
detail how the new system was supposed to work. It was based on a system of political musical chairs — senior positions would 
be rotated every year to prevent any single republic or politician from accumulating too much power. It succeeded in doing so 
for little more than five years and even then it was at the expense of proper continuity in government. The constitution in 
principle devolved powers to the federal units but the exact relationship between the centre of the republics was opaque - leading 
eventually to terrible confusion and corruption. Initially this problem was not so significant as the leadership of the eight 
communist parties (from the six republics and Serbia's two autonomous provinces, Kosovo and Vojvodina) were dominated by 
conservatives, united in the fight against liberalism. They also lacked the imagination required to deal with a number of crises 
which rocked the country in the early 1980s. The first shock to the system came in March 1981 when Albanian students in 
Pristina rioted over poor food at their university canteen. This disturbance spread through many parts of Kosovo and assumed 
an openly political character. The explosion in Kosovo was not caused by Serbian repression: under the 1974 Constitution 
Kosovo had gained an unprecedented measure of self-government. For the first time since the war, the Yugoslav authorities 
granted Kosovo's Albanians the right to travel to Albania proper. Newspapers, academic texts and schoolbooks printed in Tirana 
also became available in Kosovo. What the Kosovars wanted was equality with the other nationalities in Yugoslavia, and their 
movement was, in effect, a late-flowering national revival. They did not demand self-determination for the province, but 
they did call for the Socialist Autonomous Province of Kosovo to become a republic. The disturbances were put down by 
the army and the police, but this was a problem which could not be swept under the carpet using strongarm tactics alone. 
The federal authorities were now faced with a very delicate situation. The call for a Kosovo republic set alarm bells 
ringing, particularly in Serbia and in Macedonia, where there was also a large Albanian minority. Granting Kosovo 
republican status would mean detaching it from Serbia and conceding that it had the right to secede from the federation. 
The special position that Kosovo held in Serbian mythology meant that any move towards a republican status for Kosovo 
might trigger a backlash of Serbian nationalism. The federal authorities decided to block contacts between the Kosovo 
Albanians and Albania proper, but they also ruled out the reimposition of central control from Belgrade, which some Serb 
communists were demanding. Instead, the Kosovo party (led after 1986 by a young Albanian communist, Azem Vllasi) agreed to 
stifle any manifestation of Albanian nationalism in the province. The atmosphere in Kosovo in the early eighties was heavy with 
tension; secret policemen were ubiquitous. Nonetheless, the local state apparatus, including the police force, was staffed mainly 
by Albanians, and they had no interest in provoking the Kosovars. Life was not easy, but it was free from nationalist violence. A 
minority of communists in Serbia, aided at times by the Belgrade media, claimed that the Serb and Montenegrin minority in 
Kosovo (roughly 10 per cent of the population) were subjected to systematic terrorism at the hands of Albanian 'irredentists'. 
They based these claims on the numbers of Serbs moving from the province to Serbia proper. There was indeed an exodus of 
Serbs in the early eighties, but they were economic migrants, not refugees. The stories of rape, murder and intimidation were 
without foundation. The political problem of Kosovo coincided with deepening economic problems in the country as a whole. 
Slovenia and Croatia renewed their criticism of a system which saw a disproportionate amount of their foreign earnings directed 

















into a Solidarity Fund for the development of the poorer, southern regions. The debt crisis was exacerbated by Yugoslavia's 
impenetrable banking system. Foreign loans were contracted not only by the Yugoslav National Bank but by the republican 
banks as well so that Yugoslavia's indebtedness was invariably higher than official figures admitted. In formulating 
macroeconomic policy, the federal government had to negotiate both with the western banks and with the banks of the six 
republics. The devolved banking system also encouraged corruption within the republics, on a huge scale. Any attempt by the 
federal authorities to interfere with republican financial arrangements was fiercely resisted. Popular mistrust of the federal and 
republican authorities began to grow by 1986; unemployment and strikes had become endemic. For different political and 
economic reasons, then, Yugoslavia's government was under siege in the mid-1980s from its constituent parts. Supported by the 
West, the military and, with growing reluctance, by public opinion, it continued its precarious existence, based on Tito's formula 
of 'brotherhood and unity'." 

— The Balkans: Nationalism, War and the Great Powers, 1804-1999 by Misha Glenny, p. 622-625 


"For the Bosnian Muslims, [religious] conversions touched the very heart of their identity. This had little to do with piety and 
everything to do with politics. Until 1878, the Muslims were the ruling class of Bosnia-Hercegovina, controlling the provinces’ 
feudal economy and sclerotic administration. Their privileges were guaranteed by the primacy of Islam within the Ottoman 
Empire. Bosnia's feudal structures further emphasized the importance of the churches as arbiters of moral and social questions. 
So when the Austro-Hungarian occupiers marched into Bosnia to announce that all religious faiths would henceforth be treated 
as equal, the Muslim landowners, the agas, feared that their power and indeed their cultural world were about to disappear. The 
agas represented but a tiny minority, 1.5 per cent, of the Muslim population. But their fears were shared by the majority of 
Muslims, classed as free peasants. They warned that the arrival of the Austro-Hungarians would swiftly be followed by the 
liberation of the Christian peasants, the last serfs in Europe, who would then be at liberty to compete with their Muslim 
counterparts for land. The speed and zeal with which the new rulers set about modernizing the government of Bosnia confirmed 
these fears. The Muslims, who under Ottoman rules were solely responsible for governing Bosnia, were obliged to yield their 
grip on the administration straightaway. At the time of occupation in 1878, just 120 Muslims administered Bosnia and 
Hercegovina. Thirty years later, when Austria turned its occupation into annexation, a grand total of 9,533 bureaucrats were 
running the two provinces. Relinquishing control of government was no great loss in itself and the change undoubtedly 
benefited Bosnia — by 1878 meaningful administrative life had all but expired in the province. But the Double Eagle built its nest 
in every town and in every village. The sudden invasion of hundreds upon hundreds of Habsburg bureaucrats had a severe 
psychological impact on the Muslims. Men in neatly cut European uniforms brandished their ink and stamps, demanding endless 
information about the Empire's new subjects; poking their noses into the private lives and habits of families whose word until a 
few months earlier had been more powerful m Bosnia than even the Sultan's. Snapping orders in strange tongues, they counted 
houses and measured roads, or more frequently land upon which roads and railways would soon be built; they put up signs on 
buildings and signs on streets in foreign languages. They handed out letters telling young men to report for military service; they 
indulged in futile administrative rituals about which whole novels have been written; and everywhere they hung portraits of His 
Imperial and Royal Highness, Franz Joseph I. All this contributed to what a distinguished historian of Bosnia has called a 
"widespread sense of alienation and fear among the Bosnian Muslims'. The psychological distress occasioned by these changes 
was 'a major cause of Muslim emigration to Istanbul and other parts of the Ottoman Empire ... during the era of the Double 
Eagle'. A large number of the new clerks, postmen and stationmasters came from neighbouring Croatia. This helped to 
overcome the language barrier, but it bolstered the Catholic presence in Bosnia. The Habsburg authorities were alert to the 
importance of religion in Bosnia and, within weeks of the occupation, tried to impose tight political control on the three 
churches. The Vatican willingly gave its permission for the establishment of an archbishopric in Bosnia, and so in the wake of 
the bureaucrats there followed a crusading priesthood typified by the leading cleric, Josip Stadler, who became the first 
Archbishop of Vrhbosna [old Croat name for Sarajevo]. Stadler came with the express intention of ending the pastoral monopoly 
of the Franciscan monks in favour of the more energetic Jesuits; of enlisting the clerical hierarchy in the active service of 
Vatican policy; and of gathering the souls of apostates. In a number of the more dramatic cases of conversion, Stadler himself 
gave sanctuary to Muslims fleeing their community, mainly women who wished to marry non-Muslims. When the Habsburg 
authorities attempted to intervene with the Archbishop on behalf of the Muslims, Stadler remained stubborn. To the Muslims it 
simply looked as if the government was turning a blind eye to the Catholic Church's proselytizing activities. The case of Fata 
Omanovic proved one conversion too many. The Muslims of Mostar had watched cultural centres, schools and churches serving 
the Catholic and Orthodox communities increasing in their city. During the 1890s, a war of words broke out in Hercegovina 
between the propagandists of Greater Croatia and Greater Serbia." 

— The Balkans: Nationalism, War and the Great Powers, 1804-1999 by Misha Glenny, p. 268-269 
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Fascist occupation and partition of Yugoslavia in World War ll 
— Internationally recognized borders 
Illegal fascist borders in occupied Yugoslavia 


Independent State of Croatia (German and Italian occupation) 


Occupied and annexed by Nazi Germany 


Serbia (German occupation) Occupied and annexed by Italy 


Banat, region with special status Occupied and annexed by Italy 
(German occupation and local German administration) (As a part of Italian protectorate of Albania) 
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Montenegro {Italian occupation) Occupied and annexed by Hungary 
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Occupied and annexed by Bulgaria 


German and Italian occupation of Yugoslavia during World War II 


"In 1914, imperialist rivalry celebrated its zenith by persuading all the Eurasian empires to divert their enormous economic and 
technological resources into one vast industrial conglomerate of death. During the five months of the battle of Verdun in 1916, for 
example, 'more than twenty-three million shells were fired by the two contending armies [French and German]...on average more than 
a hundred shells a minute'. This was war beyond all comprehension or recognition. The generals who marshalled gigantic armies had 
never conceived of military action on this scale; hundreds of thousands of young men paid for the inexperience of their military chiefs. 
Reducing the events of the First World War to an inevitable consequence of imperialist competition is neither original nor especially 
revealing. Not only, 'is this insufficient’, as one Yugoslav historian has noted, 'it is a truism which offers no clues as to why peasants, 
belonging to different churches, were fighting one another many miles from the front line on some Balkan hills as though it was their 
war") It is an explanation that has masked the complex web of relationships between and within the two blocs, the Entente and the 
Central Powers. Most Balkan countries, especially Serbia, Turkey, Bulgaria and Romania, were hopelessly tangled in the web. Kaiser 
Wilhelm II's enthusiasm for war was fired by a highly charged nationalism and facilitated by an immense economic potential. 
Germany belonged, with Italy, to the so-called verspdtete 

Nationen (late-coming nations), which sought to compensate for their delayed arrival in the game of imperialism. From the 1890s, 
Germany developed its Weltpolitik, a determined attempt to establish itself at the very least as an imperial power and, if possible, the 
leading great power. The population of the young German Empire ... grows annually by 800,000-900,000 people', argued Kurt 
Riezler, Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg's senior adviser,' and for these new masses food must be found, or, what amounts to the same, 
work ... The demands of the German nation for power and prestige, not only in Europe, but throughout the world, have increased 
rapidly.' It was this push for global influence which turned Bismarck's cautious foreign policy on its head. By 1914 the German Reich 
was prepared to sacrifice the bones of any number of Pomeranian grenadiers for its Macedonian and Turkish policies. Germany's 
Weltpolitik was an implicit threat to the hegemony of Great Britain, which at the turn of the century was still the pre-eminent imperial 
power. Such was the danger posed by Germany's growing ambition that London eventually concluded agreements with France and 
Russia, its traditional imperialist enemy, despite the fact that Britain was still involved in serious disputes with the two (especially 
Russia) in various parts of the world. Speaking with the American ambassador to London at the very beginning of the war, Sir Edward 
Grey, the Foreign Secretary, spelt out the challenge that Germany posed: 'The issue for us is that, if Germany wins, she will dominate 
France; the independence of Belgium, Holland, Denmark, and perhaps of Norway and Sweden, will be a mere shadow; their separate 
existence as nations will be a fiction; all their harbours will be at Germany's disposal; she will dominate the whole of Western Europe, 
and this will make our position quite impossible. We could not exist as a first class State under such circumstances.' The First World 
War went on so long because of this central contest between Britain and Germany. Whether Britain bears greater responsibility 
for the conflict because it attempted to exclude Germany systematically from all imperial spoils, or whether the cause of war lay 
primarily with Germany's brutish ambition, remains open to dispute. But that the Anglo-German conflict was at the heart of the First 
World War is no longer an issue. The other great powers who went to war in 1914 did so for very different reasons: Austria-Hungary 
believed it necessary in order to survive as a great power; France went to war because it was attacked by Germany (once at war, France 
naturally hoped to avenge its defeat at German hands in 1870 and restore the territories of Alsace-Lorraine, but Paris would never have 
initiated a war for this); Russia went to war primarily in the hope of extending its influence in the Balkans by smashing Austria- 
Hungary and taking Istanbul. Strategic issues everywhere took precedence over ideological affinities in defining the relationships 
between the other major combatants and Britain and Germany. Wilhelm II and Franz Joseph I were, it is true, both deeply conservative 
and hostile to democracy, but as a zealous nationalist Wilhelm looked upon Austria-Hungary's cosmopolitan mix of peoples with 
disdain. And yet the survival of the Habsburg Empire was crucial for Germany's Weltpolitik because it was the strategic stepping stone 
to Berlin's primary imperialist goals, Turkey, Mesopotamia and Baghdad. Tsar Nicholas II was united with Wilhelm and Franz Joseph 
m his love of autocracy and his loathing of parliaments. Yet Russia allied itself with republican France and liberal Britain without 
hesitation. St. Petersburg's need to control the Straits directly contradicted Germany's aim of dominating Turkey. The mistrust of 
democracy shared by Hohenzollern and Romanov was not sufficient to overcome the conflict of interest over the Straits. Initially, both 
the Entente and the Central Powers appeared reluctant to open a new front in the southern Balkans. But by late October 1914, the 
German military had decided that provoking Russia in the south would cause Russia logistical problems on the Eastern Front where, 
after early losses, the Tsarist forces were now driving the Habsburg army deep into Austrian territory. Sailing under a Turkish flag but 
commanded by Germans, the battle cruiser Goeben and the light cruiser Breslau received the order from Enver Pasha, the pro-German 
Minister of Defence, to bombard Russian ships harboured in the Crimea. The Southern Front had opened. Istanbul and the Straits held 
the key to domination of the Middle East, the region full of oil fields and strategic waterways, but the course of the war in the Balkans 
was dictated by the great powers' much narrower struggle for control of the Straits. The Entente and the Central Powers insisted that 
their respective allies in the Balkans would have to tailor their local war aims to these imperial goals. The fate of the south Slavs, the 
relationship between Transylvania and Romania, the ultimate size of Bulgaria, the Macedonian Question and finally Greek-Turkish 
relations were all profoundly influenced by the need of Britain, Germany and Russia to control access to the Black Sea from the 
Mediterranean. Serbia was the only hostile territory blocking the Germans! rail route from Berlin to Baghdad. The Austrian attack on 
Serbia in late July 1914 served two purposes. The Habsburgs intended to eliminate Serbia as a destabilizing influence on the Slavs of 
the Empire while Germany was keen to see the country subdued for strategic reasons. Romania and Bulgaria allowed the passage of 
German war materials for Turkey at the beginning of the conflict. Nonetheless, control of the rail route through Serbia was of 
exceptional importance to the German military. This was underlined in September I914 when the Romanian government emphasized 
its neutral status by blocking German transports across its territory. The road to Turkey was blocked; the German high command now 
devoted considerable attention to the establishment of a land link with Turkey. The Turkish relationship with Germany, which 
Wilhelm II had diligently nurtured in the 1890s, had been furthered by the cooperation between senior Reichswehr officers and the 
Turkish general staff during the Balkan Wars. In late 1913 and early 1914, however, the leadership in the Ottoman Empire sent several 


clear signals to Britain and France that it was eager to cooperate and hoped to avoid closer ties with the Central Powers. But at the 
outbreak of war, Britain did not consider the Balkans or the Straits to be a theatre of war and, in any case, its commitment in that part 
of the world was to Russia, presumed to be Turkey's implacable foe. France was at this stage too preoccupied with defending its own 
territory to worry unduly about a theatre of war which had not opened as yet. To begin with, Bulgaria, Romania and Greece were 
content to sit on the fence and observe the fortunes of war before deciding whether to declare their sympathies. The issue of the Straits 
did not feature prominently in the diplomacy which led to the war, but as soon as the fighting had begun in Belgium, France and 
Poland the strategic focus of the struggle in southern Europe shifted quickly to Istanbul and the Straits and hence the Balkans as a 
whole. Both the Entente and the Central Powers began to exert pressure on Sofia, Bucharest and Athens to enter the war. 
Mesopotamia, the Arab region of the crumbling Ottoman Empire, was the only main battlefront in the First World War which was 
geographically clearly outside Europe. The chief combatants here, however, fought under European flags- British, Turkish and 
German. Within Europe troops of different nationalities fighting under the flags of multinational empires sometimes camouflaged the 
force of nationalism which lay behind much of the fighting. Large numbers of Serbs and Italians served under the Habsburg colours 
against the armies of Serbia and Italy, while Romanians from Transylvania participated in the joint German-Austro-Hungarian 
offensive against Romania. The Russian military was not as cosmopolitan as the Austrian but it included large numbers of non- 
Russians from Europe, the Caucasus and Asia. It may not have been the first world war, despite the presence of colonials in the 
British and French armies; and indeed, at the start, when Austria bombarded Belgrade and launched its invasion of Serbia, it 
was known briefly as the Third Balkan War. This conflict was soon swallowed by the wider war on the Western and Eastern Fronts 
but the war in the Balkans remained an awkward anomaly. As the crisis deepened, both the Entente and the Central Powers diverted 
ever greater resources to persuading the young Balkan powers to join their alliances. With the exception of Serbia, whose very 
existence was threatened by Germany and Austria, no Balkan country had an obvious ally. Joining either of the great-power systems 
had its disadvantages, and fortunes on the battlefield meant that the gravitational force of both blocs changed daily. The attraction for a 
small Balkan country in declaring war lay in the possibility of furthering its regional goals, not in the fact that it particularly 
sympathized with its ally. These regional goals, however, often clashed with the overarching tactics of a great-power ally. Serbia was 
the first to discover this, as soon as war had broken out; Turkey, Bulgaria and Romania were to learn the same lesson." 

— The Balkans: Nationalism, War and the Great Powers, 1804-1999 by Misha Glenny, p. 308-312 


"In October 1915, the Bulgarians prepared to avenge themselves for the perceived betrayal by the Serbs during the Second Balkan 
War. Although Bulgaria was thus inclined to alliance with Germany, Berlin had to expend considerable diplomatic effort to secure the 
agreement. But once Sofia was persuaded, the German High Command was determined that Austria's military incompetence would not 
foul up their plans again. To ensure that Serbian defences could be breached, the Germans placed one of their ablest commanders, 
Field Marshal August von Mackensen, in command of an expanded German and Austro-Hungarian force which renewed the 
bombardment of Belgrade on 6 October 1915. Within three days, Belgrade was taken and the Serbian army was streaming southwards 
towards Kragujevac and Nis. Five days later, the Bulgarian army crossed into Macedonia and southern Serbia while Austrian troops 
started marching from Dalmatia. In early November, the Serbian army successfully retreated to Kosovo. Prince Regent Aleksandar had 
to decide upon a course of action in consultation with a trio of septuagenarians — his father ex-King Petar, who had fought in the 
Bosnian Uprising of 1875 Radomir Putnik, the desperately ill commander in chief, and the Prime Minister, Nikola Pasic. Should the 
Serbian army establish a modern historical myth by making a last stand against the enemy coalition on Kosovo Polje, the Field of 
Blackbirds, where the Serbian medieval kingdom had collapsed in 1389 in the central event of Serbian national mythology? 
Recognizing this as a gesture of poetic futility, the four Serb leaders ordered hundreds of thousands of soldiers and refugees to destroy 
all heavy weaponry and munitions, gather up thousands of Austrian prisoners, and hundreds of horse and oxen, before setting off on a 
terrible trek across Prokletije, the Accursed Mountains, that separate Kosovo and Albania, as the snow began to fall. Heroism and 
fortitude are cheap words in the Balkans and the Serbs are prone to excessive usage of both. But the soldiers who attempted to reach 
the island refuge of Corfu from Kosovo deserve great respect, even in this century of suffering. Besides the ferocity of the weather, the 
Serbs faced harassment from Albanian raiders. This frozen 'army of wraths', as one of its soldiers dubbed it, was of course easy prey 
for the Albanian villagers who paradoxically enjoyed one of their most comfortable winters that year. But the Albanians were also 
taking their revenge on the Serbs for the atrocities committed against the Kosovar and Macedonian Albanians during the First 
Balkan War. Fratricidal war between the offspring states of the Ottoman Empire had begun in earnest only three years prior 
to these ghastly events. Yet it had set in motion a series of disturbing conflicts between Bulgar, Serb, Albanian, Greek and 
Turk in which demographic, historical, confessional, racist and economic claims were mercilessly pitted against one another." 
— The Balkans: Nationalism, War and the Great Powers, 1804-1999 by Misha Glenny, р. 334-335 
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А British trench near the Albert-Bapaume road at Ovillers-la-Boisselle, July 1916 during the Battle of the Somme. 
(Photo: Imperial War Museum, Great Britain) 
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A British armored tank appears in the Western Front during World War І. The use of armored tanks and chemical weapons began during 
World War I. Over 16 million soldiers and civilians died during World War |. 
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Harlem Hellfighters Group Portrait. American soldiers of the 369th Infantry Regiment (15th New York National Guard Regiment, 
informally known as "Harlem Hellfighters”) who won the Croix de Guerre for their gallantry 1 in action pose for a group portrait in 


The Martyrs of Musa Dagh. During the Armenian Genocide, several hundred Armenian villagers made refuge on the Musa Mountain, 
and resisted a 20,000 strong Turkish army for 50 days in 1915. 
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Senegalese soldiers from the French colony of Senegal pose for a photograph at Sain -Rhin, France on June 16, 1917. 


Saint-Ulrich, Haut-Rhin, France is located 15 miles west of Basel, Switzerland and Mulhouse, France. 
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French soldiers stand in a trench near front-line observation post at Hirtzbach, Haut-Rhin, France, located 10 miles west of Basel, 
Switzerland, on June 16, 1917. 











Der 2. Augu 1914 auf dem Odeonsplak in Minden (oben mitten in der begeifterten Wenge Adolf Hitler) 


German citizens, including Austrian-born artist and community organizer Adolf Hitler, celebrate in Munich, Germany on August 2, 1914 after 
the Imperial German government in Berlin declared war on Russia the previous day. 





Left photo: Czar Nicholas Il of Russia (right) receives French President Raymond Poincaré during a official meeting in St. Petersburg, Russia 
on July 21, 1914. (Source: From Paul Ettighofer's book Tannenberg, Eine Armee wird zu Tode marschiert (Gütersloh, 1939)) 

Right: Emperor Franz Joseph | of Austria-Hungary, who began World War | by issuing an ultimatum and later declared war on Serbia on July 
28, 1914, ruled Austria-Hungary from December 2, 1848 until his death in Vienna on November 21, 1916. 





The German ps 9 submarine (above) sank 3 British cruisers ADORE qm und Hogue) i in ilie North Sed. on uen 22. 
1914. A total of 1,459 British sailors were killed in action that day. (Bain News Service) 





German soldiers march through Place Rogier in Brussels, Belgium in 1914. 
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British and French political and military leaders confer during World War I. Left to right: Marshal Joseph Joffre of the French 
army, Raymond Poincare (President of France, 1913-1920), King George V of Great Britain, Marshal Ferdinand Foch of the 


French army, and Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig of the British army. (The Imperial War Museum) 
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The First Battle of the Marne EE at the | Marne River near - Paris, France om má 5- 12, 1914. The Allied victory 


at the First Battle of the Marne would force the Imperial German army to abandon the Schlieffen Plan and settle for a virtual 
stalemate via trench warfare. 








Kane quem V of Great Britain: epee Gace: of the British Expeditionary Force during World War 1. 
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British Vickers machine gun crew wears PH-type anti-gas helmets near Oville 5 during ће Battle of ће Somme іп uly 1916. 
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Australian infantrymen wear Small | Box zr (SBR), also known as a gas mask, during the Third Battle of Ypres in Belgium on 
September 27, 1917. The soldiers are from the 45th Battalion, Australian 4th Division at Garter Point near Zonnebeke, Ypres sector. 
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German infantrymen attack the French army at the Battle of Verdun on March 15, 1916. Battle of Verdun in France lasted from 
February 21, 1916 until December 18, 1916. 
(Photo: ) 


е ^ 1 - aca y 3": NP s т, P» JY à al P E i ч 
A French assault on German positions in Champagne, France in 1917. 
(Photo: National Archives/U.S. Department of Defense, Department of the Army, Office of the Chief Signal Officer) 








“ығ m же! 4 
British batteries pound the German lines in the Western Front in 1917 (International Film Service) 
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British troops blinded by tear gas await treatment at an Advanced теш Station near ` Bethune ane the mm of | Estaires on 10 
April 1918, part of the German offensive in Flanders. (Imperial War Museum) 





American soldiers fire ae achine guns in the Argonne Forest TTE the Meuse- -Argonne Offensive, a — of battles that 
lasted from September 26, 1918 until November 11, 1918. (Photo: National Archives) 





Left anette: SETET dogfight takes TEN Belgium during World War П 
Right photo: A colonial French African soldier (center) appears with a group of French soldiers in a trench during World War 1. 
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Allied soldiers, including British and American soldiers, examine the wounds of a German soldier at a first-aid station in the 
Western Front in France on September 12, 1918. 
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German artillery unit taking a direct hit during World War I. (UPI Photo) 








in 1918. (National Archives) 


Young German prisoners-of-war are seen rela 
(Photo: Imperial War Museum, London) 
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an prisoners-of-war march in a single file somewhere in the West 
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Vor УЫ B ww is 4 ч, | ' 
A long line of German prisoners near Amiens are escorted by a handful of Australian guards in August 1918, shortly after the 


conclusion of the Battle of Amiens (8—12 August 1918). (Photo: Imperial War Museum, London) 
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Benito Mussolini wears pajamas and leans on crutches after getting wounded during his service as а corporal in the 14th 
Bersaglieri Regiment of the Italian army during World War I. (Time Life photo) 


Mussolini paid well as British agent in WWI 


Future fascist dictator reportedly raked in $6,000 a week as a spy 
October 14, 2009 (Associated Press) 


LONDON (Associated Press) — A historian says Benito Mussolini, who declared war on Britain at the start of World War II, was well 
paid as a British agent during World War I. The Guardian newspaper reported Wednesday that Peter Martland of Cambridge 
University discovered that Mussolini was paid 100 pounds a week by Britain in 1917 — equal to about $9,600 today. The late Samuel 
Hoare, in charge of British agents in Rome at that time, revealed in his memoirs 55 years go that Mussolini was a paid agent. Martland 
found more details in Hoare's papers, including that Mussolini also sent Italian army veterans to beat up peace protesters in Milan, a 
dry run for his fascist blackshirt units. "The last thing Britain wanted were pro-peace strikes bringing the factories in Milan to a halt. It 
was a lot of money to pay a man who was a journalist at the time, but compared to the 4 million pounds Britain was spending on the 
war every day, it was petty cash," The Guardian quoted Martland as saying. The salary detail also was in historian Christopher 
Andrew's newly published history of the British intelligence agency MIS, to which Martland contributed. In 1917, the future Italian 
dictator was editor of the Il Popolo d'Italia newspaper, which campaigned to keep Italy on the Allied side in the war. Mussolini 
became prime minister in 1922 and led Italy into World War II by declaring war on Britain and France in June 1940. 


Source: http://www.msnbc.msn.com/1d/33312493/ns/world news-europe/ 
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Top Allied commanders in World War | meet in France in 1917. From left to right, French General Henri Petain, British General 
Douglas Haig, overall Allied commander General Ferdinand Foch of France, and American Army General John J. Pershing. 
(Photo: Mansell/Time & Life Pictures/Getty Images) 
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Flags of the Central Powers, left to right: Flag of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, War Ensign of the German Empire from 1903 to 
1919, and Flag of the Ottoman Empire 





Flags of European monarchies in 1914, left to right: Kingdom of Serbia, German Empire, and Russian Empire 
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Map of the Western Front in 1914 


Timeline of declarations of war in 1914 and 1915: 

July 28, 1914: Austria-Hungary declares war against Serbia 

August 1, 1914: Germany declares war against Russia 

August 3, 1914: Germany declares war against France; France declares war against Germany 
August 4, 1914: Germany declares war against Belgium; Great Britain declares war against Germany 
August 6, 1914: Austria-Hungary declares war against Russia; Serbia declares war against Germany 
August 7, 1914: Russia declares war against Germany 

August 8, 1914: Montenegro declares war against Austria-Hungary 

August 9, 1914: Austria-Hungary declares war against Montenegro; Montenegro declares against Germany 
August 13, 1914: Great Britain declares war against Austria; France declares war against Austria 
August 23, 1914: Japan declares war against Germany 

August 27, 1914: Austria-Hungary declares war against Japan 

August 28, 1914: Austria-Hungary declares war against Belgium 

September 5-12, 1914: First Battle of the Marne (France) 

November 3, 1914: Russia declares war against Turkey 

November 5, 1914: Great Britain declares war against Turkey; France declares war against Turkey 
November 23, 1914: Turkey [Ottoman Empire] declares war [jihad] against Allies 

December 2, 1914: Serbia declares war against Turkey 

May 23, 1915: Italy declares war on Austria-Hungary. 

October 14, 1915: Bulgaria declares war on Serbia 

October 15, 1915: The United Kingdom of Great Britain declares war on Bulgaria. 

October 16, 1915: France declares war on Bulgaria. 

October 19, 1915: Italy and Russia declare war on Bulgaria. 
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Map of the Western Front in 1915-1916 


Major Events in 1915: 

January 2, 1915: The Russian offensive in the Carpathians begins. It will continue until April 12. 

January 19, 1915: First Zeppelin raid on Great Britain. 

January 28—February 3, 1915: The Ottomans fail to capture the Suez Canal. 

January 31, 1915: Battle of Bolimov. First German use of chemical weapons. 

February 4, 1915: Germany begins submarine warfare against merchant vessels. 

February 7—February 22, 1915: Second Battle of the Masurian Lakes. The Russian X Army is defeated. 

February 19, 1915: British and French naval attack on the Dardanelles. The Gallipoli Campaign begins. 

April 22-May 25, 1915: The Second Battle of Ypres in Belgium ends in a stalemate. 

April 25, 1915: Allied forces land on Gallipoli. London Pact between the Entente and Italy 

May 7, 1915: The British liner Lusitania is sunk by a German U-boat. 

May 10, 1915: Troops from Hungary rout the Russians at Jarostaw. Lviv is again in Austrian hands. 

May 12, 1915: Windhoek, capital of German South-West Africa, is occupied by South African troops. 

June 22, 1915: Mackensen breaks again through the Russian lines in the Lviv area. 

June 27, 1915: The Austro-Hungarians re-enter Lviv (Ukraine). 

July 9, 1915: The German forces in South-West Africa surrender. 

August 5, 1915: The Germans occupy Warsaw (Poland). 

August 6—August 29, 1915: Battle of Sari Bair, also known as the August Offensive. Last and unsuccessful attempt by the British army to seize 
the Gallipoli peninsula (Turkey). 

September 8, 1915: Czar Nicholas ll of Russia removes Grand Duke Nicholas Nikolayevich as Commander-in-Chief of the Russian Army, 
personally assuming that position. 

September 19, 1915: The Germans occupy Vilnius. The Gorlice-Tarnów Offensive ends. 

October 6, 1915: Serbia is invaded by Germany, Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria. 

October 27, 1915: A French army lands in Salonika (Greece) and, with the help of British and Italian troops, sets up a Balkan Front. 
November 27, 1915: The Serbian army collapses and retreats to Adriatic Sea, where they are evacuated by Italian and French Navies. 
December 7, 1915: The Siege of Kut, Mesopotamia (Iraq) by the Ottomans begins. 
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Map of the Western Front in 1917 


Major Events in 1916: 

January 8-January 16, 1916: Austro-Hungarian offensive against Montenegro, which capitulates. 

January 9, 1916: The Gallipoli Campaign ends in an Allied defeat and an Ottoman Turkish victory. 

January 27, 1916: Conscription introduced in the United Kingdom by the Military Service Act. 

February 21, 1916: The Battle of Verdun begins. 

February 28, 1916: German Kamerun (Cameroon) surrenders. 

March 1, 1916: Germany resumes unrestricted submarine warfare. 

April 23, 1916: Easter Rising by lrish rebels against the United Kingdom. 

April 29, 1916: The British forces under siege at Kut surrender to the Ottomans. 

May 15-June 10, 1916: Austro-Hungarian Strafexpedition in Trentino. 

May 31—June 1, 1916: Battle of Jutland between Britain's Grand Fleet and Germany's Hochseeflotte. 

June 4, 1916: The Brusilov Offensive in Russia begins. 

June 5, 1916: The Arab Revolt in Hejaz (province of Mecca and Medina) begins. 

July 1, 1916: The Battle of the Somme begins. 

August 3—August 5, 1916: Battle of Romani. Ottoman attack on the British in the Sinai peninsula fails. 

August 27, 1916: Italy declares war on Germany. Romania enters the war on the Entente's side. Her army is defeated in a few weeks. 
August 29, 1916: Paul von Hindenburg replaces Erich von Falkenhayn as German Chief of Staff. 

September 6, 1916: The Central Powers create a unified command. 

September 15, 1916: Battle of Flers-Courcelette (last offensive of Battle of the Somme). British use armored tanks for the first time in history. 
September 20, 1916: The Brusilov Offensive ends with a substantial Russian success. 

November 18, 1916: The Battle of the Somme ends with enormous casualties and no winner. 

November 21, 1916: Francis Joseph |, Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary, dies and is succeeded by Charles I. 

December 5-December 7, 1916: United Kingdom: Prime Minister Henry Asquith resigns and is succeeded by David Lloyd George. 
December 6, 1916: The Germans occupy Bucharest, Romania. 

December 29, 1916: Grigori Rasputin, Russia's éminence grise, is assassinated. 
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Map of the Western Front in 1918 


Major Events in 1918: 

January 8, 1918: U.S. President Woodrow Wilson outlines his Fourteen Points. 

February 21, 1918: The British army captures Jericho (Palestine) from the Ottoman Empire. 

March 3, 1918: Russian communist Leon Trotsky signs the peace treaty with Germany at Brest-Litovsk. 

March 26, 1918: French Marshall Ferdinand Foch is appointed Supreme Commander of all Allied forces. 

May 7, 1918: Treaty of Bucharest between Romania and the Central Powers; the treaty was never ratified. 

July 17, 1918: Czar Nicholas II of Russia and his family are executed by the Bolsheviks in Russia. 

September 26-November 11, 1918: Meuse-Argonne Offensive, the final phase of the Hundred Days Offensive and of World War 1. 
September 30, 1918: Bulgaria signs an armistice with the Allies. 

October 1, 1918: The British army enters Damascus (Syria). 

October 20, 1918: Germany suspends submarine warfare. 

October 24—November 4, 1918: The Italian army routs the Austro-Hungarian army at the Battle of Vittorio Veneto. 

October 29, 1918: Wilhelm Groener replaces Erich Ludendorff as Hindenburg's deputy. German sailors of Hochseeflotte mutiny. 
October 30, 1918: The Ottoman Empire signs the Armistice of Mudros. 

November 3, 1918: Austria-Hungary signs the armistice with Italy, effective November 4, 1918. 

November 9, 1918: Kaiser Wilhelm II of Germany abdicates his throne; German republic is proclaimed. 

November 10, 1918: Emperor Charles | of Austria-Hungary abdicates his throne. 

November 11, 1918: Germany signs the Armistice of Compiégne, France at 6 a.m. Fighting ends at 11 a.m. 

November 12, 1918: Austria proclaimed a republic. 

November 14, 1918: Czechoslovakia proclaimed a republic. Fighting ends in the East African Theater when General von Lettow- 
Vorbeck agrees a cease-fire on hearing of Germany's surrender. 

December 4, 1918: Yugoslav independence proclaimed. 





Spas it MOST Cig Fr eee urat mcs eit ae) Tem Cue ate T Pre — = ы eae = ат Cx row ee Sae ades 
Austro- рш (RS EROS Serbian peasants. The war in the Бш Was particularly savage owing to age- -old О 
between the Balkan countries. Serbia alone had fought two wars immediately prior to the Great War. In 1915, after some costly 
skirmishes, the Austro-Hungarian army, supported by Germany and Bulgaria managed to occupy Serbia and exact its revenge 
against the Serbs for the heavy losses the Serbian army inflicted the previous year. In the Austro-Hungarian Army, rumors were 
abound of atrocities committed by civilians and civilian irregulars on soldiers: mutilations of the wounded and attacks from 
ambush by civilians, including women. In turn, the Austro-Hungarians retaliated in much the same fashion, only with a defeated 
army, it was the Serbian civilians who bore the brunt of their reprisals. (Photo: Flickr) 
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The Russian Cossacks leap out of a 1 trench and attack the German army during World War I. 





Russian soldiers surrender to the German army at Tannenberg in August 1914. 
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Ortelsburg, East Prussia was burned by the Russian army in 1914. 
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Bundesarchiv, Bild 146-1874-082-44 
Foto: a.&ng. | 1814/1818 
A group of German soldiers, including Adolf Hitler (seated, right, wearing a moustache), pose for a group portrait during World 
War l. Adolf Hitler was gassed by the British army in the trenches of Belgium near Ypres on the night of October 13, 1918. 


(Photo: German Federal Archives) 


Blindfolded and in a kneeling position, patriotic Serbs in Serbia near the Austrian lines were arranged in a semi-circle and 
ruthlessly shot at a command by soldiers of the Austro-Hungarian army in circa 1917. 
(Photo: Underwood & Underwood/National Archives) 
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Polish guerilla fighter Józef Pilsudski (1867-1935, fifth from left), who would later serve as Prime Minister and President of Poland, appears 


with Supreme Command of Polish Military Organization in 1917. 
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German army officers celebrate in Riga, Latvia (part of Russian Empire) on September 3, 1917 after capturing the city of Riga from the 
Russian army. The Imperial German army occupied Riga (Latvia) and Warsaw (Poland) during World War I. 
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Eastern Front (Russian Front) in 1917 


German Military Campaigns in Colonial Africa during World War І 
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African-born Imperial German Army soldier Elo Sambo (center) poses for a group portrait with his fellow German soldiers. Elo 
Sambo served in the band of the Life Guard Hussar Regimenti and later in the 4th Cavalry Regiment of the Reichswehr and was 
awarded the German Iron Cross 1st Class and German Iron Cross 2nd Class. 

(Photo: http://www.militaryphotos.net/forums/showthread.php? 156983-Imperial-German-army-in-East-A frica-(early-20th- 


century)/page6) 





Bundesarchiv, Bild 105-0 O 3107 
Foto: Dobbertin, Walther | 1814/1818 


A German army officer (left) appears with a group of German-trained colonial African soldiers (askaris) in eastern Africa during World War 1. 
(Photo: http://www.militaryphotos.net/forums/showthread.php? 156983-Imperial-German-army-in-East-Africa- /page5 
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Colonial German soldiers іп Africa, including a native African soldier (standing, second from left) pose for a group portrait during World War 1. 
(Photo: http://www.militaryphotos.net/forums/showthread.php? 156983-Imperial-German-army-in-East-Africa-(early-20th-century)/page6) 








Bundesarchiv, Bild 105-0043034 
Foto: Dobbertin, Walther | 181371818 


German colonial soldiers engage in reconnaissance in eastern Africa during World War I. 
(Photo: http://www.militaryphotos.net/forums/showthread.php? 156983-Imperial-German-army-in-East-Africa-(early-20th-century)/page5) 
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Imperial Germany Army General Paul Emil von Lettow-Vorbeck surrenders his forces to the British at Abercon (present-day 
Mbala) in Northern Rhodesia in November 1918. (Painting: National Museum of Tanzania) 
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The German colonial armed force, the Schutzeruppe, 
was integral to von Lettow’s success in his guerilla 
tactics against the British. Made up of sel i 
‘Field Companies’ the Schutreruppe exploit 
East Africa's unique terrain to the fullest. 


- -- 
1:1: ————— == 


Unlike the Western Front and its war of attrition, WWI in East Africa was a war 
of mobility and guerilla tactics. Instead of trench warfare, the East African 
theater was marked by sweeping attempts at envelopment and marches of 
hundreds of miles through sweltering jungles, cool highlands and open steppe 
teeming with exotic primordial African flora and fauna. Tropical diseases like 
malaria, dysentery and blackwater fever caused far more casualties than bullets. 
The ravenous tsetse fly, and the burrowing jigger flea were more than mere 
pests, they slowed armies to a crawl. Because of a shot in Sarajevo, the Europeans В 
had to lug their machines of war thousands of miles to the heart of Africa, there to 
fight and kill each other in a land almost predisposed towards their death. 


Instead of grand hecatombs like the Somme and Verdun, the East African theater 
action consisted of hundreds of skirmishes and lighting-quick battles. This was 
in keeping with the German commander, Gen. Paul von Lettow-Vorbeck's 
strategy, which was to make the British expend as much of their men, time and 
resources in German East Africa as possible, preventing those resources from 
being used on European battle fields. So after sharp encounters and day-long 
engagements, the Allies would find the Germans gone by morning, 
retreating further and further into the reaches of the East African bush. Some of 
the biggest problems for both sides therefore were logistical ones; the British 
maintaining hundred-mile long supply lines and the Germans having to deal with 
having less and less of an army's essentials with each passing day. 


| WWI in East Africa: 1914-1918 
F 


The campaign in East Africa was a uniquely colonial enterprise. The German 
Schutztruppe consisted of local black Africans commanded by German NCOs. The 
British force consisted mainly of colonials: Indians, Baluchis, Boers and 
English South Africans and Rhodesians, who generally were more apathetic 
towards the fight than were their German counterparts and definitely were more 
susceptable to tropical maladies than the Schutztruppe. The British finally learned 
to overcome their prejudice, and by the end of the campaign the King's African 
Rifles, black Africans recruited from East Africa, made up a majority of the British 
soldiery. This active involvement was not 
population had with the different armies, as they had to deal with feeding and 
moving supplies for them as well, sometimes for pay, often times not. [|| -Onto 


In the end, von Lettow was successful when he surrendered, All told, the 
British had committed at least 180,000 troops and spent £72,000,000 during 
four years of war thousands of miles from European soil. And his army had 
surrendered not because it had been beaten, but because of an armistice signed in 
a train car in a clearing in Compiegne far, far away. 


the only interaction that the native 
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Von Lettow’s sketch of the landing at Tanga - Now 4, 1914. The assault was so 
poorly planned and executed that it cost Maj. Gen. Aitken his command 
and set the British timetable hack nearly a whole year. 


courtesy 
- A Short History of the Great War; Pollard, A.F. 
Chartes 
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The SMS Königbeg. Commissioned in 1906 
she had ten 4.l-inch guns which would figure 
prominently not only on the open sea, bur 
also on land after they were salvaged from her 
sunken corpse by the Germans in the Кый delta. 


German Attacks in | 
British East Africa 
1914-1916 
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Mozambique Channel 
at end of Aug, 1914 
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Three King's African Rifles (KAR) soldiers 


Recruited from BEA and Uganda, by the end 
of the war the KAR composed nearly alll of the 


British armed forces in East Africa. 


German South-West Africa 
surrenders - July 9, 1915 
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Belligerent Forces in East Africa 
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A map of the East African Theater during World War I 





(Reference grid coordinates in parentheses) 


In 1884, Dr. Carl Peters forms the Society for 
German Colonzation to colonize land in what is 
present<day Tanzania. Eventually the territory 
would be incorporated into the German Empire 
as the colony of German East Africa. 


Around the turn of the century the colony's 
defense force, the Schutztruptv matures into 
perhaps the premier colonial army in the world. 
The Schurztrappe conises of native black askaris, 
ot soldiers, led by German NCOs trained 
extensively in guerilla and bush warfare. They 
would hold a large tactical advantage thoughout 
the war until the British finally start recruiting 
local black Africans in large numbers for the 
King’s African Rifles, 


Lt. Col. von Lettow Norbeck 
arrives to take command of the 
Schutrtruppe - Jan, 1914. 


Maj. Gen. Aitken assumes command 
of British East African Expiditionary 
Force at the start of hostilities. 


BEA Exp.F. divided into two forces, 
Force B and Force C. Force B to land 
8,000 at Tanga (C4), Force C - of 4,000 
to attack of Kilimanjaro (inset map). 


Nav 4, 1914 - Disaster for British at Tanga. 
Force B repelled and driven back tp the sea 
by the Germans; guns, ammunitions 
and supplies left оп the beach in retreat. 
т Mng, Aitken is replaced with 
Wapshare. 


Айе 
Brig. Gen. 


Germans begin attacking Uganda 
Railway, Attacks lase all of 1915 and 
the winter of 1916, (See inset map} 


Bukoba wireless tower destroyed 
June 23, 1915. Afterwards city 
sacked by British, looting and 
rape abound (B2). 


= 


Königsberg blockaded in Rufiji delta 
and Ас in the summer of 1915 (04). 
The Germans, however, salvage her 
guns to use on land. Her Captain, Max 
Looff goes on to command his sailors on 
land, eventually directing the defence 
around Lindi (ЕЗ). 


In August of 1915 HMS Mimi & Toutou set 
out from Elisabethville, in the Belgian Congo, 
to Lake Tanganyika - a distance of 3,000 
miles of kag mountains and desert (F1). 
Basis for the movie, ‘The Africam Queen." 


Mimi & Toutou capture the Kingani 
and destroy the H. von Wisman, gain 
control of L. Tanganyika Feb, 1916 (СІ). 


Feb 23, 1916, Former Boer antagonist 
Lt. Gen Jan Smuts assumes command 
of BEA Expiditionary Force. 


Spring, 1916. Smuts divides forces into 
three divisions. 2nd Division to attack 
Kondoa-rangi to encircle von Lettow. 
1st & 3rd Divisions to attack Germans under 
Maj. Kraut on the Northern Railway (B4). 


May 1916, Anglo-Belgian invasion begins (B2). 
Allies extremely suspicious of each other, 
campaign marked by uncooperation between 
Gen. Trombeur and Brig. Gen. Crewe. The 
Belgians, just wanting as much territory as 
they can get, do close to nothing to help their 
allies after capturing Tabora on Sep 19, 1916 (C2). 


Maj. Gen. Wahle's column, retreating from Tabora, 
lays siege to Brig. Gen. Northey at lringa 
in Oct, 1916. Wahle retreats as van Deventer 
relieves Northey, and moves into the hills (D3). 


In Ост of 1916, 13; Division marches out 
of Kilwa and takes Kibata, a fort in the hills 
northwest of the port. Von Lettow lays siege 
to the fort for two months and East Africa 
experiences the closest thing to the trench 
warfare of the Western Front (D4). 


Jan. 20, 1917. Smuts leaves for London 
where he declares Germans "beaten" and 
ls greeted like a heroe and even considered 
to head invasion of Palestine. 


Maj. Gen. Hoskins, who replaces Smuts, 
shifts entire British supply method from 
trucks, ns and mules to the German 
method of using human porters. Unlike 
the Germans however, most of the quickly 
swelling East African Carrier Corps are 
shanghaied from B.E.A. At its peak the 
Carrier Corps consists of 175,000 men. 


Feb. 1917, Cap. Max Wintgens leads his 
500-man column on his own towards Tabora. 


Northeast, where they [; siege 
and attack Kahe before finally surrendering 
on Oc. 2, 1917 (B3). 


May 1917, Maj. Gen. van Deventer takes 
over command of BEA EF. 


In early Oct. 1917, Wahle’s forces around Lindi 
and von Letrow’s forces fighting the Kilwa 
Force meet up at Mahiwa. What followed was 
the kind of pitched bartle thar had been been 
non-existent up to this point in the campaign. 
After the bartle was over, the British had 
suffered an over 50% casualty rate, and the 
Germans had lost 519 irreplaceable men (E4). 


After Mahiwa, von Lettow trims his forces 
and heads into Portuguese East Africa. 
Those left behind to surrender are put 
under Cap. Looff of the sunken Künipberg (E4). 


In Jan. of 1918, von Lettow splits his 
army into three columns: Wahle on the 
right, Cap. Koehl on the left and 
himself in the center. These columns 
live off the land and what they capture in 
Portuguese bomas, forts which offer the 
Germans little if any resistance (F4). 


Nov. 11, 1918, Armistice Day. 


Von Letzow learns of the armistice two days 
later by capturing a draft of a telegram 
meant for him. Germany formally 
surrenders two weeks after Armistice Day, 
on Now. 25, 1918 (E2). 
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Memorial of Anzac Cove, commemorating the loss of thousands of Ottoman Turkish and ANZAC (Australian-New Zealand-Canada) 
soldiers in the Gallipoli Campaign in 1915. 
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Turkish Army Colonel Mustafa Kemal (later Ataturk, fourth from left) appears with officers of the Anafarta Group, of which he was 
given command at Gallipoli (a peninsula near Constantinople) in August 1915. Mustafa Kemal Ataturk was the founder and first 
President of the Republic of Turkey from October 29, 1923 until his death on November 10, 1938. 

(Photo: ) 
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American soldiers of the Jewish faith in the American Expeditionary Forces celebrate Passover Seder in Paris, France in April 1919. 
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A British army medic looks for medicine and bandages from a kit attached to a British dog in circa 1916 during World War I. 
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Arlington National Cemetery in Arlington, Virginia 


Over 116,700 American soldiers and millions of soldiers of various nationalities died during World War |; may they rest in peace. 
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Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 


"The First World War was a catastrophe of such magnitude that, even today, the imagination has some difficulty 
grasping it. In the year 1916, in two battles (Verdun and the Somme) casualties of over 1,700,000 were suffered by both sides. 
In the artillery barrage which opened the French attack on Chemin des Dames in April 1917, 11,000,000 shells were fired on a 
30-mile front in 10 days. Three months later, on an 11-mile front at Passchendaele, the British fired 4,250,000 shells costing 
£22,000,000 in a preliminary barrage, and lost 400,000 men in the ensuing infantry assault. In the German attack of March 1918, 
62 divisions with 4,500 heavy guns and 1,000 planes were hurled on a front only 45 miles wide. On all fronts in the whole war 
almost 13,000,000 men in the various armed forces died from wounds and disease. It has been estimated by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace that the war destroyed over $400,000,000,000 of property at a time when the value of every 
object in France and Belgium was not worth over $75,000,000,000. Obviously, expenditures of men and wealth at rates like 
these required a tremendous mobilization of resources throughout the world, and could not fail to have far-reaching effects on 
the patterns of thought and modes of action of people forced to undergo such a strain. Some states were destroyed or 
permanently crippled. There were profound modifications in finance, in economic life, in social relations, in intellectual 
outlook, and in emotional patterns. Nevertheless, two facts should be recognized. The war brought nothing really new 
into the world; rather it sped up processes of change which had been going on for a considerable period and would have 
continued anyway, with the result that changes which would have taken place over a period of thirty or even fifty years in 
peacetime were brought about in five years during the war. Also, the changes were much greater in objective facts and in the 
organization of society than they were in men's ideas of these facts or organization. It was as if the changes were too rapid for 
men's minds to accept them, or, what is more likely, that men, seeing the great changes which were occurring on all sides, 
recognized them, but assumed that they were merely temporary wartime aberrations, and that, when peace came, they would 
pass away and everyone could go back to the slow, pleasant world of 1913. This point of view, which dominated the thinking of 
the 1920's, was widespread and very dangerous. In their efforts to go back to 1913, men refused to recognize that the wartime 
changes were more or less permanent, and, instead of trying to solve the problems arising from these changes, set up a false 
facade of pretense, painted to look like 1913, to cover up the great changes which had taken place. Then, by acting as if this 
facade were reality, and by neglecting the maladjusted reality which was moving beneath it, the people of the 1920's drifted in a 
hectic world of unreality until the world depression of 1929-1935, and the international crises which followed, tore away the 
facade and showed the horrible, long-neglected reality beneath it. The magnitude of the war and the fact that it might last for 
more than six months were quite unexpected for both sides and were impressed upon them only gradually. It first became clear 
in regard to consumption of supplies, especially ammunition, and in the problem of how to pay for these supplies. In July 1914, 
the military men were confident that a decision would be reached in six months because their military plans and the examples of 
1866 and 1870 indicated an immediate decision. This belief was supported by the financial experts who, while greatly 
underestimating the cost of fighting, were confident that the financial resources of all states would be exhausted in six months. 
By "financial resources" they meant the gold reserves of the various nations. These were clearly limited; all the Great Powers 
were on the gold standard under which bank notes and paper money could be converted into gold on demand. However, 
each country suspended the gold standard at the outbreak of war. This removed the automatic limitation on the supply 
of paper money. Then each country proceeded to pay for the war by borrowing from the banks. The banks created the 
money which they lent by merely giving the government a deposit of any size against which the government could draw 
checks. The banks were no longer limited in the amount of credit they could create because they no longer had to pay out 
gold for checks on demand. Thus the creation of money in the form of credit by the banks was limited only by the 
demands of its borrowers. Naturally, as governments borrowed to pay for their needs, private businesses borrowed in 
order to be able to fill the government's orders. The gold which could no longer be demanded merely rested in the vaults, 
except where some of it was exported to pay for supplies from neutral countries or from fellow belligerents. As a result, 
the percentage of outstanding bank notes covered by gold reserves steadily fell, and the percentage of bank credit 
covered by either gold or bank notes fell even further. Naturally, when the supply of money was increased in this fashion 
faster than the supply of goods, prices rose because a larger supply of money was competing for a smaller supply of 
goods. This effect was made worse by the fact that the supply of goods tended to be reduced by wartime destruction. 
People received money for making capital goods, consumers' goods, and munitions, but they could spend their money only to 
buy consumers' goods, since capital goods and munitions were not offered for sale. Since governments tried to reduce the supply 
of consumers' goods while increasing the supply of the other two products, the problem of rising prices (inflation) became acute. 
At the same time the problem of public debt became steadily worse because governments were financing such a large part of 
their activities by bank credit. These two problems, inflation and public debt, continued to grow, even after the fighting stopped, 
because of the continued disruption of economic life and the need to pay for past activities. Only in the period 1920-1925 did 
these two stop increasing in most countries, and they remained problems long after that. Inflation indicates not only an increase 
in the prices of goods but also a decrease in the value of money (since it will buy less goods). Accordingly, people in an inflation 
seek to get goods and to get rid of money. Thus inflation increases production and purchases for consumption or hoarding, but it 
reduces saving or creation of capital. It benefits debtors (by making a fixed-money debt less of a burden) but injures creditors 
(by reducing the value of their savings and credits). Since the middle classes of European society, with their bank savings, 
checking deposits, mortgages, insurance, and bond holdings, were the creditor class, they were injured and even ruined 
by the wartime inflation. In Germany, Poland, Hungary, and Russia, where the inflation went so far that the monetary 
unit became completely valueless by 1924, the middle classes were largely destroyed, and their members were driven to 




















desperation or at least to an almost psychopathic hatred of the form of government or the social class that they believed 
to be responsible for their plight. Since the last stages of inflation which dealt the fatal blow to the middle classes occurred 
after the war rather than during it (in 1923 in Germany), this hatred was directed against the parliamentary governments which 
were functioning after 1918 rather than against the monarchical governments which functioned in 1914-1918. In France and 
Italy, where the inflation went so far that the franc or fire was reduced permanently to one-fifth of its prewar value, the hatred of 
the injured middle classes was directed against the parliamentary regime which had functioned both during and after the war and 
against the working class which they felt had profited by their misfortunes. These things were not true in Britain or the United 
States, where the inflation was brought under control and the monetary unit restored to most of its prewar value. Even in these 
countries, prices rose by 200 to 300 percent, while public debts rose about 1,000 percent. The economic effects of the war were 
more complicated. Resources of all kinds, including land, labor, and raw materials, had to be diverted from peacetime 
purposes to wartime production; or, in some cases, resources previously not used at all had to be brought into the 
productive system. Before the war, the allotment of resources to production had been made by the automatic processes of the 
price system; labor and raw materials going, for example, to manufacture those goods which were most profitable rather than to 
those goods which were most serviceable or socially beneficial, or in best taste. In wartime, however, governments had to have 
certain specific goods for military purposes; they tried to get these goods produced by making them more profitable than 
nonmilitary goods using the same resources, but they were not always successful. The excess of purchasing power in the hands 
of consumers caused a great rise in demand for goods of a semi-luxury nature, like white cotton shirts for laborers. This 
frequently made it more profitable for manufacturers to use cotton for making shirts to sell at high prices than to use it to make 
explosives. Situations such as these made it necessary for governments to intervene directly in the economic process to 
secure those results which could not be obtained by the free price system or to reduce those evil effects which emerged 
from wartime disruption. They appealed to the patriotism of manufacturers to make things that were needed rather than 
things which were profitable, or to the patriotism of consumers to put their money into government bonds rather than 
into goods in short supply. They began to build government-owned plants for war production, either using them for such 
purposes themselves or leasing them out to private manufacturers at attractive terms. They began to ration consumers' 
goods which were in short supply, like articles of food. They began to monopolize essential raw materials and allot them 
to manufacturers who had war contracts rather than allow them to flow where prices were highest. The materials so 
treated were generally fuels, steel, rubber, copper, wool, cotton, nitrates, and such, although they varied from country to 
country, depending upon the supply. Governments began to regulate imports and exports in order to ensure that 
necessary materials stayed in the country and, above all, did not go to enemy states. This led to the British blockade of 
Europe, the rationing of exports to neutrals, and complicated negotiations to see that goods in neutral countries were not 
re-exported to enemy countries. Bribery, bargaining, and even force came into these negotiations, as when the British set 
quotas on the imports of Holland based on the figures for prewar years or cut down necessary shipments of British coal to 
Sweden until they obtained the concessions they wished regarding sales of Swedish goods to Germany. Shipping and railroad 
transportation had to be taken over almost completely in most countries in order to ensure that the inadequate space for 
cargo and freight would be used as effectively as possible, that loading and unloading would be speeded up, and that 
goods essential to the war effort would be shipped earlier and faster than less essential goods. Labor had to be regulated 
and directed into essential activities. The rapid rise in prices led to demands for raises in wages. This led to a growth and 
strengthening of labor unions and increasing threats of strikes. There was no guarantee that the wages of essential 
workers would go up faster than the wages of nonessential workers. Certainly the wages of soldiers, who were the most 
essential of all, went up very little. Thus there was no guarantee that labor, 1f left solely to the influence of wage levels, as was 
usual before 1914, would flow to the occupations where it was most urgently needed. Accordingly, the governments began to 
intervene in labor problems, seeking to avoid strikes but also to direct the flow of labor to more essential activities. There were 
general registrations of men in most countries, at first as part of the draft of men for military service, but later to control services 
in essential activities. Generally, the right to leave an essential job was restricted, and eventually people were directed into 
essential jobs from nonessential activities. The high wages and shortage of labor brought into the labor market many persons 
who would not have been in it in peacetime, such as old persons, youths, clergy, and, above all, women. This flow of women 
from homes into factories or other services had the most profound effects on social life and modes of living, revolutionizing the 
relations of the sexes, bringing women up to a level of social, legal, and political equality closer than previously to that of men, 
obtaining for them the right to vote in some countries, the right to own or dispose of property in other more backward ones, 
changing the appearance and costume of women by such innovations as shorter skirts, shorter hair, less frills, and generally a 
drastic reduction in the amount of clothing they wore." 

— Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, Part 5, Chapter 14 (The Home Front, 1914-1918) 








WAR IS A RACKET 


By Smedley Darlington Butler, Major General of the United States Marine Corps (Retired) 
Chapter One: WAR IS A RACKET 


WAR is a racket. It always has been. It is possibly the oldest, easily the most profitable, surely the most vicious. It is the only 
one international in scope. It is the only one in which the profits are reckoned in dollars and the losses in lives. A racket is best 
described, | believe, as something that is not what it seems to the majority of the people. Only a small "inside" group knows what 
it is about. It is conducted for the benefit of the very few, at the expense of the very many. Out of war a few people make huge 
fortunes. 


In the World War [I] a mere handful garnered the profits of the conflict. At least 21,000 new millionaires and billionaires were 
made in the United States during the World War. That many admitted their huge blood gains in their income tax returns. How 
many other war millionaires falsified their tax returns no one knows. 


How many of these war millionaires shouldered a rifle? How many of them dug a trench? How many of them knew what it meant 
to go hungry in a rat-infested dug-out? How many of them spent sleepless, frightened nights, ducking shells and shrapnel and 
machine gun bullets? How many of them parried a bayonet thrust of an enemy? How many of them were wounded or killed in 
battle? 


Out of war nations acquire additional territory, if they are victorious. They just take it. This newly acquired territory promptly is 
exploited by the few — the selfsame few who wrung dollars out of blood in the war. The general public shoulders the bill. 


And what is this bill? This bill renders a horrible accounting. Newly placed gravestones. Mangled bodies. Shattered minds. 
Broken hearts and homes. Economic instability. Depression and all its attendant miseries. Back-breaking taxation for 
generations and generations. 


For a great many years, as a soldier, | had a suspicion that war was a racket; not until | retired to civil life did | fully realize it. 
Now that | see the international war clouds gathering, as they are today, | must face it and speak out. 


Again they are choosing sides. France and Russia met and agreed to stand side by side. Italy and Austria hurried to make a 
similar agreement. Poland and Germany cast sheep's eyes at each other, forgetting for the nonce [one unique occasion], their 
dispute over the Polish Corridor. 


The assassination of King Alexander of Jugoslavia [Yugoslavia] complicated matters. Jugoslavia and Hungary, long bitter 
enemies, were almost at each other's throats. Italy was ready to jump in. But France was waiting. So was Czechoslovakia. All of 
them are looking ahead to war. Not the people — not those who fight and pay and die — only those who foment wars and remain 
safely at home to profit. 


There are 40,000,000 men under arms in the world today, and our statesmen and diplomats have the temerity to say that war is 
not in the making. Hell's bells! Are these 40,000,000 men being trained to be dancers? 


Not in Italy, to be sure. Premier Mussolini knows what they are being trained for. He, at least, is frank enough to speak out. Only 
the other day, Il Duce in "International Conciliation," the publication of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, said: 
"And above all, Fascism, the more it considers and observes the future and the development of humanity quite apart 
from political considerations of the moment, believes neither in the possibility nor the utility of perpetual peace... War 
alone brings up to its highest tension all human energy and puts the stamp of nobility upon the people who have the 
courage to meet it." 


Undoubtedly Mussolini means exactly what he says. His well-trained army, his great fleet of planes, and even his navy are ready 
for war — anxious for it, apparently. His recent stand at the side of Hungary in the latter's dispute with Jugoslavia showed that. 
And the hurried mobilization of his troops on the Austrian border after the assassination of Dollfuss showed it too. There are 
others in Europe too whose sabre rattling presages war, sooner or later. 


Herr Hitler, with his rearming Germany and his constant demands for more and more arms, is an equal if not greater menace to 
peace. France only recently increased the term of military service for its youth from a year to eighteen months. 


Yes, all over, nations are camping in their arms. The mad dogs of Europe are on the loose. In the Orient the maneuvering is 
more adroit. Back in 1904, when Russia and Japan fought, we kicked out our old friends the Russians and backed Japan. Then 
our very generous international bankers were financing Japan. Now the trend is to poison us against the Japanese. What does 


the "open door" policy to China mean to us? Our trade with China is about $90,000,000 a year. Or the Philippine Islands? We 
have spent about $600,000,000 in the Philippines in thirty-five years and we (our bankers and industrialists and speculators) 
have private investments there of less than $200,000,000. 


Then, to save that China trade of about $90,000,000, or to protect these private investments of less than $200,000,000 in the 
Philippines, we would be all stirred up to hate Japan and go to war — a war that might well cost us tens of billions of dollars, 
hundreds of thousands of lives of Americans, and many more hundreds of thousands of physically maimed and mentally 
unbalanced men. 


Of course, for this loss, there would be a compensating profit — fortunes would be made. Millions and billions of dollars would be 
piled up. By a few. Munitions makers. Bankers. Ship builders. Manufacturers. Meat packers. Speculators. They would fare well. 


Yes, they are getting ready for another war. Why shouldn't they? It pays high dividends. 


But what does it profit the men who are killed? What does it profit their mothers and sisters, their wives and their sweethearts? 
What does it profit their children? 


What does it profit anyone except the very few to whom war means huge profits? 
Yes, and what does it profit the nation? 


Take our own case. Until 1898 we didn't own a bit of territory outside the mainland of North America. At that time our national 
debt was a little more than $1,000,000,000. Then we became "internationally minded." We forgot, or shunted aside, the advice 
of the Father of our country. We forgot George Washington's warning about "entangling alliances." We went to war. We acquired 
outside territory. At the end of the World War period, as a direct result of our fiddling in international affairs, our national debt had 
jumped to over $25,000,000,000. Our total favorable trade balance during the twenty-five-year period was about 
$24,000,000,000. Therefore, on a purely bookkeeping basis, we ran a little behind year for year, and that foreign trade might well 
have been ours without the wars. 


It would have been far cheaper (not to say safer) for the average American who pays the bills to stay out of foreign 
entanglements. For a very few this racket, like bootlegging and other underworld rackets, brings fancy profits, but the cost of 
operations is always transferred to the people — who do not profit. 


CHAPTER TWO: WHO MAKES THE PROFITS? 


The World War, rather our brief participation in it, has cost the United States some $52,000,000,000. Figure it out. That means 
$400 to every American man, woman, and child. And we haven't paid the debt yet. We are paying it, our children will pay it, and 
our children's children probably still will be paying the cost of that war. 


The normal profits of a business concern in the United States are six, eight, ten, and sometimes twelve percent. But war-time 
profits — ah! that is another matter — twenty, sixty, one hundred, three hundred, and even eighteen hundred per cent — the sky is 
the limit. All that traffic will bear. Uncle Sam has the money. Let's get it. 


Of course, it isn't put that crudely in war time. It is dressed into speeches about patriotism, love of country, and "we must all put 
our shoulders to the wheel," but the profits jump and leap and skyrocket — and are safely pocketed. Let's just take a few 
examples: 


Take our friends the du Ponts, the powder people — didn't one of them testify before a Senate committee recently that their 
powder won the war? Or saved the world for democracy? Or something? How did they do in the war? They were a patriotic 
corporation. Well, the average earnings of the du Ponts for the period 1910 to 1914 were $6,000,000 a year. It wasn't much, but 
the du Ponts managed to get along on it. Now let's look at their average yearly profit during the war years, 1914 to 1918. Fifty- 
eight million dollars a year profit we find! Nearly ten times that of normal times, and the profits of normal times were pretty good. 
An increase in profits of more than 950 per cent. 


Take one of our little steel companies that patriotically shunted aside the making of rails and girders and bridges to manufacture 
war materials. Well, their 1910-1914 yearly earnings averaged $6,000,000. Then came the war. And, like loyal citizens, 
Bethlehem Steel promptly turned to munitions making. Did their profits jump — or did they let Uncle Sam in for a bargain? Well, 
their 1914-1918 average was $49,000,000 a year! 


Or, let's take United States Steel. The normal earnings during the five-year period prior to the war were $105,000,000 a year. 
Not bad. Then along came the war and up went the profits. The average yearly profit for the period 1914-1918 was 
$240,000,000. Not bad. 


There you have some of the steel and powder earnings. Let's look at something else. A little copper, perhaps. That always does 
well in war times. 


Anaconda, for instance. Average yearly earnings during the pre-war years 1910-1914 of $10,000,000. During the war years 
1914-1918 profits leaped to $34,000,000 per year. 


Or Utah Copper. Average of $5,000,000 per year during the 1910-1914 period. Jumped to an average of $21,000,000 yearly 
profits for the war period. 


Let's group these five, with three smaller companies. The total yearly average profits of the pre-war period 1910-1914 were 
$137,480,000. Then along came the war. The average yearly profits for this group skyrocketed to $408,300,000. 


A little increase in profits of approximately 200 per cent. 
Does war pay? It paid them. But they aren't the only ones. There are still others. Let's take leather. 


For the three-year period before the war the total profits of Central Leather Company were $3,500,000. That was approximately 
$1,167,000 a year. Well, in 1916 Central Leather returned a profit of $15,000,000, a small increase of 1,100 per cent. That's all. 
The General Chemical Company averaged a profit for the three years before the war of a little over $800,000 a year. Came the 
war, and the profits jumped to $12,000,000. a leap of 1,400 per cent. 


International Nickel Company — and you can't have a war without nickel — showed an increase in profits from a mere average of 
$4,000,000 a year to $73,000,000 yearly. Not bad? An increase of more than 1,700 per cent. 


American Sugar Refining Company averaged $2,000,000 a year for the three years before the war. In 1916 a profit of 
$6,000,000 was recorded. 


Listen to Senate Document No. 259. The Sixty-Fifth Congress, reporting on corporate earnings and government revenues. 
Considering the profits of 122 meat packers, 153 cotton manufacturers, 299 garment makers, 49 steel plants, and 340 coal 
producers during the war. Profits under 25 per cent were exceptional. For instance the coal companies made between 100 per 
cent and 7,856 per cent on their capital stock during the war. The Chicago packers doubled and tripled their earnings. 


And let us not forget the bankers who financed the great war. If anyone had the cream of the profits it was the bankers. Being 
partnerships rather than incorporated organizations, they do not have to report to stockholders. And their profits were as secret 
as they were immense. How the bankers made their millions and their billions | do not know, because those little secrets never 
become public — even before a Senate investigatory body. 


But here's how some of the other patriotic industrialists and speculators chiseled their way into war profits. 


Take the shoe people. They like war. It brings business with abnormal profits. They made huge profits on sales abroad to our 
allies. Perhaps, like the munitions manufacturers and armament makers, they also sold to the enemy. For a dollar is a dollar 
whether it comes from Germany or from France. But they did well by Uncle Sam too. For instance, they sold Uncle Sam 
35,000,000 pairs of hobnailed service shoes. There were 4,000,000 soldiers. Eight pairs, and more, to a soldier. My regiment 
during the war had only one pair to a soldier. Some of these shoes probably are still in existence. They were good shoes. But 
when the war was over Uncle Sam has a matter of 25,000,000 pairs left over. Bought — and paid for. Profits recorded and 
pocketed. 


There was still lots of leather left. So the leather people sold your Uncle Sam hundreds of thousands of McClellan saddles for 
the cavalry. But there wasn't any American cavalry overseas! Somebody had to get rid of this leather, however. Somebody had 
to make a profit in it — so we had a lot of McClellan saddles. And we probably have those yet. 


Also somebody had a lot of mosquito netting. They sold your Uncle Sam 20,000,000 mosquito nets for the use of the soldiers 
overseas. | suppose the boys were expected to put it over them as they tried to sleep in muddy trenches — one hand scratching 
cooties on their backs and the other making passes at scurrying rats. Well, not one of these mosquito nets ever got to France! 


Anyhow, these thoughtful manufacturers wanted to make sure that no soldier would be without his mosquito net, so 40,000,000 
additional yards of mosquito netting were sold to Uncle Sam. 


There were pretty good profits in mosquito netting in those days, even if there were no mosquitoes in France. | suppose, if the 
war had lasted just a little longer, the enterprising mosquito netting manufacturers would have sold your Uncle Sam a couple of 
consignments of mosquitoes to plant in France so that more mosquito netting would be in order. 


Airplane and engine manufacturers felt they, too, should get their just profits out of this war. Why not? Everybody else was 
getting theirs. So $1,000,000,000 - count them if you live long enough — was spent by Uncle Sam in building airplane engines 
that never left the ground! Not one plane, or motor, out of the billion dollars worth ordered, ever got into a battle in France. Just 
the same the manufacturers made their little profit of 30, 100, or perhaps 300 per cent. 


Undershirts for soldiers cost 14¢ [cents] to make and uncle Sam paid 306 to 40¢ each for them — a nice little profit for the 
undershirt manufacturer. And the stocking manufacturer and the uniform manufacturers and the cap manufacturers and the steel 
helmet manufacturers — all got theirs. 


Why, when the war was over some 4,000,000 sets of equipment — knapsacks and the things that go to fill them — crammed 
warehouses on this side. Now they are being scrapped because the regulations have changed the contents. But the 
manufacturers collected their wartime profits on them — and they will do it all over again the next time. 


There were lots of brilliant ideas for profit making during the war. 


One very versatile patriot sold Uncle Sam twelve dozen 48-inch wrenches. Oh, they were very nice wrenches. The only trouble 
was that there was only one nut ever made that was large enough for these wrenches. That is the one that holds the turbines at 
Niagara Falls. Well, after Uncle Sam had bought them and the manufacturer had pocketed the profit, the wrenches were put on 
freight cars and shunted all around the United States in an effort to find a use for them. When the Armistice was signed it was 
indeed a sad blow to the wrench manufacturer. He was just about to make some nuts to fit the wrenches. Then he planned to 
sell these, too, to your Uncle Sam. 


Still another had the brilliant idea that colonels shouldn't ride in automobiles, nor should they even ride on horseback. One has 
probably seen a picture of Andy Jackson riding in a buckboard. Well, some 6,000 buckboards were sold to Uncle Sam for the 
use of colonels! Not one of them was used. But the buckboard manufacturer got his war profit. 


The shipbuilders felt they should come in on some of it, too. They built a lot of ships that made a lot of profit. More than 
$3,000,000,000 worth. Some of the ships were all right. But $635,000,000 worth of them were made of wood and wouldn't float! 
The seams opened up - and they sank. We paid for them, though. And somebody pocketed the profits. 


It has been estimated by statisticians and economists and researchers that the war cost your Uncle Sam $52,000,000,000. Of 
this sum, $39,000,000,000 was expended in the actual war itself. This expenditure yielded $16,000,000,000 in profits. That is 
how the 21,000 billionaires and millionaires got that way. This $16,000,000,000 profits is not to be sneezed at. It is quite a tidy 
sum. And it went to a very few. 


The Senate (Nye) committee probe of the munitions industry and its wartime profits, despite its sensational disclosures, hardly 
has scratched the surface. 


Even so, it has had some effect. The State Department has been studying "for some time" methods of keeping out of war. The 
War Department suddenly decides it has a wonderful plan to spring. The Administration names a committee — with the War and 
Navy Departments ably represented under the chairmanship of a Wall Street speculator — to limit profits in war time. To what 
extent isn't suggested. Hmmm. Possibly the profits of 300 and 600 and 1,600 per cent of those who turned blood into gold in the 
World War would be limited to some smaller figure. 


Apparently, however, the plan does not call for any limitation of losses - that is, the losses of those who fight the war. As far as | 
have been able to ascertain there is nothing in the scheme to limit a soldier to the loss of but one eye, or one arm, or to limit his 
wounds to one or two or three. Or to limit the loss of life. 


There is nothing in this scheme, apparently, that says not more than 12 per cent of a regiment shall be wounded in battle, or that 
not more than 7 per cent in a division shall be killed. 


Of course, the committee cannot be bothered with such trifling matters. 
CHAPTER THREE: WHO PAYS THE BILLS? 


Who provides the profits — these nice little profits of 20, 100, 300, 1,500 and 1,800 per cent? We all pay them — in taxation. We 
paid the bankers their profits when we bought Liberty Bonds at $100.00 and sold them back at $84 or $86 to the bankers. These 


bankers collected $100 plus. It was a simple manipulation. The bankers control the security marts. It was easy for them to 
depress the price of these bonds. Then all of us — the people — got frightened and sold the bonds at $84 or $86. The bankers 
bought them. Then these same bankers stimulated a boom and government bonds went to par — and above. Then the bankers 
collected their profits. 


But the soldier pays the biggest part of the bill. 


If you don't believe this, visit the American cemeteries on the battlefields abroad. Or visit any of the veteran's hospitals in the 
United States. On a tour of the country, in the midst of which | am at the time of this writing, | have visited eighteen government 
hospitals for veterans. In them are a total of about 50,000 destroyed men — men who were the pick of the nation eighteen years 
ago. The very able chief surgeon at the government hospital; at Milwaukee, where there are 3,800 of the living dead, told me 
that mortality among veterans is three times as great as among those who stayed at home. 


Boys with a normal viewpoint were taken out of the fields and offices and factories and classrooms and put into the ranks. There 
they were remolded; they were made over; they were made to "about face"; to regard murder as the order of the day. They were 
put shoulder to shoulder and, through mass psychology, they were entirely changed. We used them for a couple of years and 
trained them to think nothing at all of killing or of being killed. 


Then, suddenly, we discharged them and told them to make another "about face" ! This time they had to do their own 
readjustment, sans [without] mass psychology, sans officers' aid and advice and sans nation-wide propaganda. We didn't need 
them any more. So we scattered them about without any "three-minute" or "Liberty Loan" speeches or parades. Many, too many, 
of these fine young boys are eventually destroyed, mentally, because they could not make that final "about face" alone. 


In the government hospital in Marion, Indiana, 1,800 of these boys are in pens! Five hundred of them in a barracks with steel 
bars and wires all around outside the buildings and on the porches. These already have been mentally destroyed. These boys 
don't even look like human beings. Oh, the looks on their faces! Physically, they are in good shape; mentally, they are gone. 


There are thousands and thousands of these cases, and more and more are coming in all the time. The tremendous excitement 
of the war, the sudden cutting off of that excitement — the young boys couldn't stand it. 


That's a part of the bill. So much for the dead - they have paid their part of the war profits. So much for the mentally and 
physically wounded - they are paying now their share of the war profits. But the others paid, too — they paid with heartbreaks 
when they tore themselves away from their firesides and their families to don the uniform of Uncle Sam — on which a profit had 
been made. They paid another part in the training camps where they were regimented and drilled while others took their jobs 
and their places in the lives of their communities. The paid for it in the trenches where they shot and were shot; where they were 
hungry for days at a time; where they slept in the mud and the cold and in the rain — with the moans and shrieks of the dying for 
a horrible lullaby. But don't forget — the soldier paid part of the dollars and cents bill too. 


Up to and including the Spanish-American War, we had a prize system, and soldiers and sailors fought for money. During the 
Civil War they were paid bonuses, in many instances, before they went into service. The government, or states, paid as high as 
$1,200 for an enlistment. In the Spanish-American War they gave prize money. When we captured any vessels, the soldiers all 
got their share — at least, they were supposed to. Then it was found that we could reduce the cost of wars by taking all the prize 
money and keeping it, but conscripting [drafting] the soldier anyway. Then soldiers couldn't bargain for their labor, Everyone else 
could bargain, but the soldier couldn't. 


Napoleon once said, "All men are enamored of decorations...they positively hunger for them." 


So by developing the Napoleonic system — the medal business — the government learned it could get soldiers for less money, 
because the boys liked to be decorated. Until the Civil War there were no medals. Then the Congressional Medal of Honor was 
handed out. It made enlistments easier. After the Civil War no new medals were issued until the Spanish-American War. 


In the World War, we used propaganda to make the boys accept conscription. They were made to feel ashamed if they didn't 
join the army. 


So vicious was this war propaganda that even God was brought into it. With few exceptions our clergymen joined in the clamor 
to kill, kill, kill. To kill the Germans. God is on our side...it is His will that the Germans be killed. 


And in Germany, the good pastors called upon the Germans to kill the allies...to please the same God. That was a part of the 
general propaganda, built up to make people war conscious and murder conscious. 


Beautiful ideals were painted for our boys who were sent out to die. This was the "war to end all wars." This was the "war to 
make the world safe for democracy." No one mentioned to them, as they marched away, that their going and their dying would 


mean huge war profits. No one told these American soldiers that they might be shot down by bullets made by their own brothers 
here. No one told them that the ships on which they were going to cross might be torpedoed by submarines built with United 
States patents. They were just told it was to be a "glorious adventure." 


Thus, having stuffed patriotism down their throats, it was decided to make them help pay for the war, too. So, we gave them the 
large salary of $30 a month. 


All they had to do for this munificent sum was to leave their dear ones behind, give up their jobs, lie in swampy trenches, eat 
canned willy (when they could get it) and kill and kill and kill...and be killed. 


But wait! Half of that wage (just a little more than a riveter in a shipyard or a laborer in a munitions factory safe at home made in 
a day) was promptly taken from him to support his dependents, so that they would not become a charge upon his community. 
Then we made him pay what amounted to accident insurance — something the employer pays for in an enlightened state — and 
that cost him $6 a month. He had less than $9 a month left. 


Then, the most crowning insolence of all — he was virtually blackjacked into paying for his own ammunition, clothing, and food by 
being made to buy Liberty Bonds. Most soldiers got no money at all on pay days. 


We made them buy Liberty Bonds at $100 and then we bought them back — when they came back from the war and couldn't find 
work — at $84 and $86. And the soldiers bought about $2,000,000,000 worth of these bonds! 


Yes, the soldier pays the greater part of the bill. His family pays too. They pay it in the same heart-break that he does. As he 
suffers, they suffer. At nights, as he lay in the trenches and watched shrapnel burst about him, they lay home in their beds and 
tossed sleeplessly — his father, his mother, his wife, his sisters, his brothers, his sons, and his daughters. 


When he returned home minus an eye, or minus a leg or with his mind broken, they suffered too — as much as and even 
sometimes more than he. Yes, and they, too, contributed their dollars to the profits of the munitions makers and bankers and 
shipbuilders and the manufacturers and the speculators made. They, too, bought Liberty Bonds and contributed to the profit of 
the bankers after the Armistice in the hocus-pocus of manipulated Liberty Bond prices. 


And even now the families of the wounded men and of the mentally broken and those who never were able to readjust 
themselves are still suffering and still paying. 


CHAPTER FOUR: HOW TO SMASH THIS RACKET! 
WELL, it's a racket, all right. 


A few profit — and the many pay. But there is a way to stop it. You can't end it by disarmament conferences. You can't eliminate 
it by peace parleys at Geneva. Well-meaning but impractical groups can't wipe it out by resolutions. It can be smashed 
effectively only by taking the profit out of war. 


The only way to smash this racket is to conscript capital and industry and labor before the nations manhood can be conscripted. 
One month before the Government can conscript the young men of the nation — it must conscript capital and industry and labor. 
Let the officers and the directors and the high-powered executives of our armament factories and our munitions makers and our 
shipbuilders and our airplane builders and the manufacturers of all the other things that provide profit in war time as well as the 
bankers and the speculators, be conscripted — to get $30 a month, the same wage as the lads in the trenches get. 


Let the workers in these plants get the same wages - all the workers, all presidents, all executives, all directors, all managers, all 
bankers — yes, and all generals and all admirals and all officers and all politicians and all government office holders — everyone 
in the nation be restricted to a total monthly income not to exceed that paid to the soldier in the trenches! 


Let all these kings and tycoons and masters of business and all those workers in industry and all our senators and governors 
and majors pay half of their monthly $30 wage to their families and pay war risk insurance and buy Liberty Bonds. 


Why shouldn't they? 


They aren't running any risk of being killed or of having their bodies mangled or their minds shattered. They aren't sleeping in 
muddy trenches. They aren't hungry. The soldiers are! 


Give capital and industry and labor thirty days to think it over and you will find, by that time, there will be no war. That will smash 
the war racket — that and nothing else. 


Maybe | am a little too optimistic. Capital still has some say. So capital won't permit the taking of the profit out of war until the 
people — those who do the suffering and still pay the price — make up their minds that those they elect to office shall do their 
bidding, and not that of the profiteers. 


Another step necessary in this fight to smash the war racket is the limited plebiscite to determine whether a war should be 
declared. A plebiscite not of all the voters but merely of those who would be called upon to do the fighting and dying. There 
wouldn't be very much sense in having a 76-year-old president of a munitions factory or the flat-footed head of an international 
banking firm or the cross-eyed manager of a uniform manufacturing plant — all of whom see visions of tremendous profits in the 
event of war — voting on whether the nation should go to war or not. They never would be called upon to shoulder arms — to 
sleep in a trench and to be shot. Only those who would be called upon to risk their lives for their country should have the 
privilege of voting to determine whether the nation should go to war. 


There is ample precedent for restricting the voting to those affected. Many of our states have restrictions on those permitted to 
vote. In most, it is necessary to be able to read and write before you may vote. In some, you must own property. It would be a 
simple matter each year for the men coming of military age to register in their communities as they did in the draft during the 
World War and be examined physically. Those who could pass and who would therefore be called upon to bear arms in the 
event of war would be eligible to vote in a limited plebiscite. They should be the ones to have the power to decide — and not a 
Congress few of whose members are within the age limit and fewer still of whom are in physical condition to bear arms. Only 
those who must suffer should have the right to vote. 


A third step in this business of smashing the war racket is to make certain that our military forces are truly forces for defense 
only. 


At each session of Congress the question of further naval appropriations comes up. The swivel-chair admirals of Washington 
(and there are always a lot of them) are very adroit lobbyists. And they are smart. They don't shout that "We need a lot of 
battleships to war on this nation or that nation." Oh no. First of all, they let it be known that America is menaced by a great naval 
power. Almost any day, these admirals will tell you, the great fleet of this supposed enemy will strike suddenly and annihilate 
125,000,000 people. Just like that. Then they begin to cry for a larger navy. For what? To fight the enemy? Oh my, no. Oh, no. 
For defense purposes only. 


Then, incidentally, they announce maneuvers in the Pacific. For defense. Uh, huh. 


The Pacific is a great big ocean. We have a tremendous coastline on the Pacific. Will the maneuvers be off the coast, two or 
three hundred miles? Oh, no. The maneuvers will be two thousand, yes, perhaps even thirty-five hundred miles, off the coast. 


The Japanese, a proud people, of course will be pleased beyond expression to see the united States fleet so close to Nippon's 
shores. Even as pleased as would be the residents of California were they to dimly discern through the morning mist, the 
Japanese fleet playing at war games off Los Angeles. 


The ships of our navy, it can be seen, should be specifically limited, by law, to within 200 miles of our coastline. Had that been 
the law in 1898 the Maine would never have gone to Havana Harbor. She never would have been blown up. There would have 
been no war with Spain with its attendant loss of life. Two hundred miles is ample, in the opinion of experts, for defense 
purposes. Our nation cannot start an offensive war if its ships can't go further than 200 miles from the coastline. Planes might be 
permitted to go as far as 500 miles from the coast for purposes of reconnaissance. And the army should never leave the 
territorial limits of our nation. 


To summarize: Three steps must be taken to smash the war racket. 

We must take the profit out of war. 

We must permit the youth of the land who would bear arms to decide whether or not there should be war. 
We must limit our military forces to home defense purposes. 

CHAPTER FIVE: TO HELL WITH WAR! 


| am not a fool as to believe that war is a thing of the past. | know the people do not want war, but there is no use in saying we 
cannot be pushed into another war. 


Looking back, Woodrow Wilson was re-elected president in 1916 on a platform that he had "kept us out of war" and on the 
implied promise that he would "keep us out of war." Yet, five months later he asked Congress to declare war on Germany. 


In that five-month interval the people had not been asked whether they had changed their minds. The 4,000,000 young men who 
put on uniforms and marched or sailed away were not asked whether they wanted to go forth to suffer and die. 


Then what caused our government to change its mind so suddenly? Money. 


An allied commission, it may be recalled, came over shortly before the war declaration and called on the President. The 
President summoned a group of advisers. The head of the commission spoke. Stripped of its diplomatic language, this is what 
he told the President and his group: 


"There is no use kidding ourselves any longer. The cause of the allies is lost. We now owe you (American bankers, American 
munitions makers, American manufacturers, American speculators, American exporters) five or six billion dollars. 


If we lose (and without the help of the United States we must lose) we, England, France and ltaly, cannot pay back this 
money...and Germany won't. 


Sox.” 


Had secrecy been outlawed as far as war negotiations were concerned, and had the press been invited to be present at that 
conference, or had radio been available to broadcast the proceedings, America never would have entered the World War. But 
this conference, like all war discussions, was shrouded in utmost secrecy. When our boys were sent off to war they were told it 
was a "war to make the world safe for democracy" and a "war to end all wars." 


Well, eighteen years after, the world has less of democracy than it had then. Besides, what business is it of ours whether Russia 
or Germany or England or France or Italy or Austria live under democracies or monarchies? Whether they are Fascists or 
Communists? Our problem is to preserve our own democracy. 


And very little, if anything, has been accomplished to assure us that the World War was really the war to end all wars. 


Yes, we have had disarmament conferences and limitations of arms conferences. They don't mean a thing. One has just failed; 
the results of another have been nullified. We send our professional soldiers and our sailors and our politicians and our 
diplomats to these conferences. And what happens? 


The professional soldiers and sailors don't want to disarm. No admiral wants to be without a ship. No general wants to be without 
a command. Both mean men without jobs. They are not for disarmament. They cannot be for limitations of arms. And at all these 
conferences, lurking in the background but all-powerful, just the same, are the sinister agents of those who profit by war. They 
see to it that these conferences do not disarm or seriously limit armaments. 


The chief aim of any power at any of these conferences has not been to achieve disarmament to prevent war but rather to get 
more armament for itself and less for any potential foe. 


There is only one way to disarm with any semblance of practicability. That is for all nations to get together and scrap every ship, 
every gun, every rifle, every tank, every war plane. Even this, if it were possible, would not be enough. 


The next war, according to experts, will be fought not with battleships, not by artillery, not with rifles and not with machine guns. 
It will be fought with deadly chemicals and gases. 


Secretly each nation is studying and perfecting newer and ghastlier means of annihilating its foes wholesale. Yes, ships will 
continue to be built, for the shipbuilders must make their profits. And guns still will be manufactured and powder and rifles will be 
made, for the munitions makers must make their huge profits. And the soldiers, of course, must wear uniforms, for the 
manufacturer must make their war profits too. 


But victory or defeat will be determined by the skill and ingenuity of our scientists. 


If we put them to work making poison gas and more and more fiendish mechanical and explosive instruments of destruction, 
they will have no time for the constructive job of building greater prosperity for all peoples. By putting them to this useful job, we 
can all make more money out of peace than we can out of war — even the munitions makers. 


So...l say, TO HELL WITH WAR! 
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Excerpt in 1933 by Gen. Smedley Butler 


War is just a racket. A racket is best described, I believe, as something that is not what it seems to the majority of people. Only a small 
inside group knows what it is about. It is conducted for the benefit of the very few at the expense of the masses. I believe in adequate 
defense at the coastline and nothing else. If a nation comes over here to fight, then we'll fight. The trouble with America is that when 
the dollar only earns 6 percent over here, then it gets restless and goes overseas to get 100 percent. Then the flag follows the dollar and 
the soldiers follow the flag. I wouldn't go to war again as I have done to protect some lousy investment of the bankers. There are only 
two things we should fight for. One is the defense of our homes and the other is the Bill of Rights. War for any other reason is simply a 
racket. There isn't a trick in the racketeering bag that the military gang is blind to. It has its "finger men" to point out enemies, its 
"muscle men" to destroy enemies, its "brain men" to plan war preparations, and a "Big Boss" Super-Nationalistic-Capitalism. It may 
seem odd for me, a military man to adopt such a comparison. Truthfulness compels me to. I spent thirty- three years and four months 
in active military service as a member of this country's most agile military force, the Marine Corps. I served in all commissioned ranks 
from Second Lieutenant to Major-General. And during that period, I spent most of my time being a high class muscle- man for Big 
Business, for Wall Street and for the Bankers. In short, I was a racketeer, a gangster for capitalism. I suspected I was just part of a 
racket at the time. Now I am sure of it. Like all the members of the military profession, I never had a thought of my own until I left the 
service. My mental faculties remained in suspended animation while I obeyed the orders of higher-ups. This is typical with everyone in 
the military service. I helped make Mexico, especially Tampico, safe for American oil interests in 1914. I helped make Haiti and Cuba 
a decent place for the National City Bank boys to collect revenues in. I helped in the raping of half a dozen Central American republics 
for the benefits of Wall Street. The record of racketeering is long. I helped purify Nicaragua for the international banking house of 
Brown Brothers in 1909-1912. I brought light to the Dominican Republic for American sugar interests in 1916. In China I helped to 
see to it that Standard Oil went its way unmolested. During those years, I had, as the boys in the back room would say, a swell racket. 
Looking back on it, I feel that I could have given Al Capone a few hints. The best he could do was to operate his racket in three 
districts. I operated on three continents. 





Maj. Gen. Smedley D. Butler, USMC (retired) 
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